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European Common Market: 


You Can't Sell in Antwerp 
Like You Do in Davenport! 


DO YOUR TOP LEVEL IDEAS 


SEEM TO RUN OUT OF GAS 


THE PEOPLE WHO CARRY THEM OUT? 


You can prevent communication breakdown in your organization by packaging that original thinking and passing it along intact in 
custom-made visual presentations by 
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For issue of Dec. , 1959 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


NOT HOW MANY, BUT WHO 


There's a chap in the far southeast corner of Sales Management's 
circulation department who, among other duties, reports by inter-office 
memo 200 typical new and renewal subscribers during the first 10 days of 
each month, 


The monthly circulation inlook gives us a fairly precise picture 
of subscription performance. 


It tells us how closely our editorial judgment coincides with 
current interests and needs of sales-minded executives. How well we 
fulfill our obligation to professional marketers. A pulse-taking. 


It tells us names, titles and company affiliations of subscribers, 
Whether a given subscription is for a man whose responsibility is for 
industrial marketing, consumer, both. 


Is the subscriber a new-comer to our army, or is he back for a 
second helping (or third or fourth)? About 80% of our subscribers re- 
new each year, at $10 per sub. If they renew, they like us. 


Most important, the monthly report tells us who. Sales Management 
never has been interested in accumulating sheer numbers of subscribers, 
racing unchecked up a precarious and carelessly built circulation ladder. 
Too easy to slip, go off in all directions. 


That's why the great bulk of our circulation is concentrated among 
national and major regional marketers. The magazine is edited for them 
only. Has been, is, will be. 


Men on the fringe of marketing are not invited to subscribe. 


All this may give you a glimpse of our quality circulation concept. 
We'd like to clinch the nail by listing, here, the 200 typical new and re- 
newal subscribers our man Friday rounded up the first 10 days of November. 


Room for only one name. He's a new subscriber. 


G. C. Romney, President 
American Motors Corp., 
14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Publishers 
Sales Mi. anagement 


THE MAGATINE OF MARRELING 
630 THIRD AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


YUKON 6-4800 


“‘the slipsheet’’ is included only in complimentary copies. 


Because Mrs. Consumer wants 
uniform food products- 


She wants the next steak she buys to 
look and taste like the last. In eggs, milk, 
sausages, canned tomatoes, frozen peas, 
fresh broccoli, she wants consistent quality 
— which she isn’t getting now even though 
she buys the same brands. 

Her wants mean mounting pressure on 
food stores, packers, processors and the 
produce companies who pass along her 
demands to the farmers. In consequence, 
farming in the next decade will undergo 
some radical changes. 

The good farmer will no longer produce 
what he wants or likes, but to specifications 
and contract orders; and adopt factory 
schedules and new technologies. Farms 
will continue to shrink in number, increase 
in size. Farmers will be fewer, but better 
producers and more prosperous. 

So SuccessFuL Farminc began in its 
November issue an important new series, 
titled ‘“Blueprint for Farming in the 


— 
=— 
— 


1960’s.”” Every article in the series will be 
by an authority on agricultural economics, 
methods, livestock, building, equipment, 
crops, machinery and materials handling. 

The objective of the new “Blueprint” 
series is the same one SF has maintained 
for fifty-seven years—to help its farm 
subscribers plan better, work better, 
produce and earn more, and live better: 
Regardless of how many or how few 
farmers there are a decade hence, the 
best farmers in the country will still be 


Successful Farming 


... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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reading, studying, and making practical 
applications of SuccessruL FARMING. 

And if any publication had done as 
much for you as SuccessFuL FARMING 
does for its readers, it would have your 
loyalty, respect, and greater responsiveness. 

Besides being a great medium, SF has 
a great market—with an estimated average 
farm cash income of $12,180 in 1958. If 
you want more business in 1960, look for 
it in SuccessruL Farmine. Any SF office 
can give you the details. 
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A_man who takes pride in his work gets a lot of 
2s Work 


solid satisfaction out of businesspaper advertis- 

ing. It’s a medium that’s strictly for pros—you 

and the men you're selling to. You know you can | 

get the markets you want, the results you plan le 
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Distribution 
Grocery Industry Agrees on Trade 


Practices . . . Finally! 


‘Mr. Quic’ Sells Used Machines for Burroughs 


Forecasts 


January Retail Sales: Only a 3% Gain 


Leadership 


High Ad-to-Sales Ratio Pre-Insures Profits 
for Bristol-Myers 


Marketing 


All-Year Planning for One-Shot Market 
(Halvorson trees) 


J. 1. Case Finds a Fertile Furrow in Yearly 
Re-Styling 


Photo on location by Arnold Newman } Markets 


You Can’‘t Sell in Antwerp Like You 
Do in Davenport! 
(European Common Market) 


Advertising 
in businesspapers | 


means business nore 
McCormick Adds Sartorial Spice to Old Line 


as any advertising man 
who knows his business : 

: Promotion 
will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers Sales Fleets 
mean business New Small Cars Race Regulars for Fleet Stakes 


How to Wire a Sink (Western Union) 


Salesmen’s Incentives 


‘@: Wanna Win a Surrey? (Webster Electric) 
good business advertising works best in 

a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, 

bought-and-paid-for ABP paper Sales Training 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 £. 42nd St., N.Y.17 Training Day for a CIBA Sales Specialist 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. + 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash.4 | 
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A man who knows where he’s going can really 
go places with businesspapers. Pris is the sales 
pro’s advertising medium. You've got it made, 
and you know it—when hard-headed business- 
men sit up and take notice of your company and 
its products . . . in businesspapers. 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


IT’S THE ICEBOX-NESS—NOT THE PINKNESS 


Don't waste your time on Eskimos—it’s Belgians who 
need refrigerators, Dutch maids who need dryers— 
but youll have to sell the appliance, not the trim. 
A report on the European Economic Community 
shows virgin markets for American marketers—with 
down-to-earth appeals. Page 33 


GILDING THE BAY LEAF 


The same old spices, with brand new airs—that's 
McCormick’s heady new offering. Cashing in on the 
gourmet market, this company proves that full-dress 
packaging plus elevated pricing can garner a profit- 
able public—without moving in on the regular 


line. Page 87 


WILL YOU PICK A SMALL-CAR FLEET? 


A run-down on cars available for your 1960 fleet 
points up this year’s emphasis on small cars. Here’s 
what you'll find in fleet marketing, servicing, and abbon tncien by field senies 
leasing plans of the big car-makers.  . Page 74 


Advertising 
BIG REAP OF THE HIGH-STYLE TRACTOR ' in businesspapers 
Customer-minded J. I. Case puts the sweep in its means business 


sales with the swath of the re-styled tractor. And 


annual world premieres complete the Detroit touch— f ; 
give dealers a big show and a look at the latest. Page 40 who knows his business 


will tell you—because 


ke 1 Ce ERE men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


as any advertising man 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 119 Letters 
Call Report 120 Marketing Newsletter 


Corporate Close-up 12 Markets to Watch Qh): ‘QD: 
Dynamarketer Sales Promotion Idea File “Sores” gt 

Editorials Scratch Pad advertising works best in a businesspaper 
its readers are sold on—an ABC-audited, 


Executive Shifts Significant Trends bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 


Mr. Gains They’re in the News —--— 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 


High Spot Cities Worth Writing for 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. » 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash. 4 
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If you like the sweet smell of success—business- 
papers are your kind of medium. This is where 


pro meets pro. Men who know sales and market- 
ing know you build recognition and resultse— 
talking business to men who want to do business 


Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 


who knows his business 


will tell you—because 
men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


@ ©: 


people pay for businesspapers they want 
-read the businesspapers they pay for. 
elon 4 ail ABP Papers are “paid” 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. + 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash. 4 
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The Palace and the Stable 


It was the seven hundred and fifty-third year 


since the founding of Rome. 

Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus was 
living in the palace of the Palatine Hill, 

busily engaged upon the task of ruling his empire. 
In a little village of distant Syria, Mary, 

the wife of Joseph, the Carpenter, was tending 
her little boy, born in a stable of Bethlehem. 
This is a strange world. 

Before long, the palace and the stable were 

to meet in open combat. 


And the stable was to emerge victorious. 


“FROM “*THE STORY OF MANKIND’’ BY HENORIK WILLEM van LOON © HELEN 


Young & Rubicam, Advertising 
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ext to Cereale they like Alurni aL 


Report No. 4 on the New Economics of 


Youngsters and grown-ups, too, want crisp freshness in cereals. 


And they are increasingly aware that aluminum foil carton hd & Whe oO LDS 


liners maintain this freshness... surveys prove it. So there 

are positive sales results from the moisture protection which only ong S Ar 

a solid sheet of metal can give. 

Modern living and modern competition call for protection ALU yt 8 or] uU wy 
beyond normal shelf life in the store. How long does the package 

stay in the home pantry? How long before it’s opened? 

How long before it’s fully consumed? That’s the test! And only PAC KAG é aS io 


this liner fully meets it .. . heat-sealed in the closed package, 
and folding down tightly in the opened package as contents are 
consumed. No wonder it’s the trend for cereals, cookies, 

crackers, potato chips, pretzels, cake and dessert mixes, 


gelatin, flour, sugar, etc. BRAND POWER PLUS! 


Today, product leadership must include leadership in quality Investment in aluminum foil packaging 
aml a. ‘ ; h is the biggest bargain in the whole range 
protection—which clearly points to foil. And the of marketing. BUT USE OF THE REYNOLDS 
New Economics of marketing point the same way. As other WRAP ALUMINUM PACKAGING SEAL IS 
expenses soar, the cost of Reynolds Wrap Aluminum A BIGGER BARGAIN STILL... /T’S FREE! 
Packaging remains relatively low, and return on investment Surveys show 8 out of 10 women know this 


- as ‘ i . Seal. 7 out of 10 of these women prefer 
1S high. To prove it, call any Reynolds sales office. Or write products carrying it. Remember, your Brand 


1 : < . 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Va. >* ~ Power is big, but this is Brand Power Plus! 


See these Reynolds shows on ABC-TV Network: “BOURBON STREET BEAT” and James Michener’s 
ADVENTURES IN PARADISE" Monday nights, ‘ALL STAR GOLF”’ Saturdays. 


EDITORIALS 


wash gis — 


John, Speak for Yourself! 


The grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City was jammed for the opening luncheon of the annual meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers of America. Top executives 
of the nation’s major food concerns listened intently to a rather 
dull address by Earl W. Kintner, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Their attention was marked, however, by absorbed 
silence in the closing five minutes as Kintner disclosed that he 
had established a 10-man “Robinson-Patman Task Force.” 


The chairman had just revealed that the FTC is currently 
conducting some 125 restraint-of-trade investigations in the food 
industry, besides 12 alleged deceptive practices cases, and some 
260 antimonopoly investigations. During fiscal 1958-59, the FTC 
issued 36 complaints on food matters and 31 orders to cease and 
desist. 


The next day, in Miami Beach, the retiring president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., H. C. Van Arsdale of Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories told fellow wholesalers and drug 
manufacturers that he “will never seek to win a popularity poll.” 
And he went on to strike hard at drug manufacturers who grant 
special (and probably illegal) discounts to large accounts. Van 
Arsdale said that it had been his desire to “correct the state of 
confusion and antagonism which permeates our industry.” 


Van Arsdale continued with vigor: “I had hoped to express 
the feelings and opinions of all our active and associate [the drug 
manufacturer] members. But the words were hardly out of my 
mouth when actions were taken by some of our members which 
seemed to me to repudiate every word and sentence of my 
utterances. . . . So long as any NWDA member places the fast 
buck above his own long-range interests, we will have the same 
disappointments and frustrations which now exist. 


“It is highly unlikely that any active or associate member,” 
declared Van Arsdale, “is unaware of NWDA objectives of 
friendship, fair play and fidelity. I would say to those who 
justify their break with these principle s with farfetched explani i- 
tions describing their actions as ‘modern merchandising,’ keep- 
ing pace with the times, or changing philosophies — I would say, 
‘Mend your ways, or resign.’ ” 


The era when the high executive can turn his back, look the 
other way, plead naiveness, or just plain brazen-it-through until 
discovered, appears to be ending. The quiz show scandals have 
set in motion some powerful forces which will seek to correct 
evils that business has allowed to grow and fester. 


We applaud Van Arsdale for speaking his mind before his 
fellows. The quiz show scandals would have been uncovered 
months ago if the heads of businesses had paid heed to the 


“That's right — 
IEN has raised 
its circulation 

but not its 


rate!” 


“That's right — TEN has raised its 
circulation but not its rate!” 
Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulation 
increase of 3,764 over the June 
BPA audited statement of 73,249 
. and despite the continually in- 

creasing cost of publishing — 
Industrial Equipment News plans 
no rate increase for 1960! 
Comparatively speaking, this 
means that IEN is a better buy 
than ever before. Every month, you 
can place your advertising message 
before — 

¢ 77,017 men 

¢ in more than 40,000 plants 

¢ in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

— and still for only $185.00 per 
insertion. This is less than the 
comparable rate in any “similar” 
publication. 
Why not send for our recently re- 
vised nine section media data file 
— it gives you a detailed analysis of 
readership. 


good for selling 
.. - because it’s 
used for 
buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


e THE GHOST of the 
old-time pitchman 

has long faded from 

the advertising col- 

umns of the modern 


~ newspaper, but some 


N= of his descendants 
<i still seek to sell their 
wares in print. 


Alert advertising people are mak- 
ing it increasingly tougher for slicker 
to beguile sucker in the public press. 
Responsible advertisers, agencies 
and publishers are working together 
to maintain the integrity of adver- 
tising. But the big job of day-to-day 
policing of display and classified 
pages is ultimately a newspaper re- 
sponsibility and a newspaper 
advertising man’s job. 

Each year the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune turn down more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ 
worth of advertising that fails to 
meet these newspapers’ standards of 
truthfulness and good taste. 
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Galahad complex? No. Just good 
sense and good business for news- 
papers, advertisers and readers alike. 

Good newspapers are known for 
their reliable and authoritative cov- 
erage of the news. Advertising, too, 
must be trustworthy so that readers 
can rely with confidence on the in- 
formation they find in both the 
news and the advertising columns. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
staff men work with a broad knowl- 
edge of advertising standards 
formulated by medical societies, 
Better Business Bureaus, federal 
agencies and other organizations 
charged with protecting the public 
health and interest. 


Minneapolis St 


650,000 SUNDAY - 515,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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These newspapers regard high 
standards of taste and truthfulness 
in advertising as so important that 
their staffs are provided with a 
35-page guide book of advertising ac- 
ceptability standards which are con- 
stantly being amended and clarified. 

Knowledgeable staffers focus an 
analytical eye on every line of ad- 
vertising submitted, and strive every 
day to keep honest advertisers in 
the company of their peers so that 
advertising in these newspapers can 
share the respect and leadership the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
earned throughout the 3% state 
Upper Midwest. 

Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


ar and Tribune 


NING MORNING and SUNDAY 


rumors — and had taken the initiative to smoke out the facts, 
and not waited for a disappointed contestant to blow the whistle. 


Whenever business gets in a jam, it pleads for public under- 
standing and asks the right to clean its own house and police it. 
The public is perfectly willing to permit the affected industries 
to do the job — IF. If industry leaders act to correct abuses. 


FTC Chairman Kintner expressed confidence that the food 
industry can correct abuses of the law. It sometimes is forgotten 
that the Federal Trade Commission was established in response 
to a public that believed a Federal agency was required to 
monitor trade practices. 


It can hardly be said that the FTC in recent years has been 
a crusading commission. So Chairman Kintner’s declaration 
to the Grocery Manufacturers of America cannot be interpreted 
as a hostile threat. Kintner was re-stating what should be obvious 
to business: “Under the free system of government, the people 
have the right to decide when private entrepreneurs are not serv- 
ing the public needs and should be replaced, or strictly regu- 
lated, by a governmental authority.” 


For more than a year the quiz show scandals were swept 
under the rug by the simple device of failing to investigate 
rumors, and failing to exercise normal skepticism. It was a con- 
venient device to avoid discovery of an awful truth. But as the 
New York Daily News so pungently stated, everyone knows 
that if you don’t empty the garbage promptly the whole place 
soon stinks. 


We would rather have the Van Arsdales of the business world 
stating the hard, and disagreeable, facts of life, than hear them 
from a government official. The quiz show scandals demon- 
strated, again, the remarkable power of public opinion in the 
U.S. to bring prompt corrective action when business had failed 
to clean its own house first. 


It Could Be a Cynic’s Field Day 


The comedians have found a new “prop” for their jokes. So 
have chairmen and panelists at industry conventions. They de- 
clare that their acts are “rigged” and explain how. This is good 
for a laugh. But we are glad sponsors’ advertising managers are 
taking a reflective view on the impact of the quiz show scandals 
on the public's trust in all advertising. 


The new chairman of the Association of National Advertisers, 
Donald S. Frost, vice president, Bristol-Myers Co., properly told 
his associates that advertising is faced with “a crisis.” And the 
ANA adopted this resolution: 


“It is our responsibility to see that every aspect of television 
with which we are connected meets our obligation of fair play 
to the public.” 


Nothing worse could happen to advertising than for the public 
to become cynical about it. 


Maurice Corken, assistant general manager of WHBF 
and WHBF-TV says: 


WHBF adheres to its published 
rates, sssures advertisers of 
equal, fair treatment. 


Ask Avery-Knodel, or write to Maurice 
Corken, WHBF, Telco Bldg., Rock 
Island, Ill, for recommendations and 
availabilities . . . radio or television. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBE 


Covering Western Illinois Eastern lowa * RADIO & TELEVISION 


HIRE SALESMEN 
THE EASY WAY 


PHONE YOUR NEAREST 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL 
CONSULTANT 


TO PLAN INTERVIEWS 


FOR YOU WITH 


QUALIFIED SALESMEN 
LIVING WHERE 


YOU NEED THEM 


Since 1935 OFFICES 


Write or phone for list of members 
and how they can help you. 


HARRY C. VAUGHN — DIRECTOR 
37th FLOOR LEVEQUE TOWER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — CA 1-2809 
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1 triumphs 
of an advertising 
decision maker 


aah ade sink eek cas An 
HE DISCOVERED THE BEST PRUNED ORCHARD IN ADVERTISING 


This well-informed media man is up a tree in the best sense of the phrase. He wanted 
full value for his client’s advertising dollars. And he recognized that special interest 
magazines prune their audience as carefully as you’d prune an orchard—leaving only 
the harvest of ripe fruit, of prospects already interested in what the client has to sell. 


HEARST magazines 


i 73 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of people «»« Good Housekeeping 
Popular Mechanics e American Druggist e Town & Country e House Beautiful e Motor e Science Digest 


Motor Boating « Sports Afield e Bride & Home e Harper’s Bazaar e New Medical Materia e Cosmopolitan 
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’s for Wishes. May all yours come true 


And bring health and peace in abundance to you— 


May Santa Claus greet you with presents galore— 


Fill your stockings with gifts and return north for more! 


is for Gardner, whose wish is sincere 
For your merriest Christmas and finest New Year, 
And also that long before summer’s hot weather 


Your firm and our firm are working together! 


Persuasive Packaging 


DIAMOND NATIONAL CORPORATION 
THE GARDNER DIVISION @- MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Plants in MIDDLETOWN and LOCKLAND, OHIO; ‘ , DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARD 
GARDNER-BROOKS, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Y PARAFFIN CARTONS + RETAIL CARTONS 
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if you're a heads-up, both-feet-on-the-ground 
kind of man—your company’s in a medium 
worthy of your talents, in businesspapers. Here, a 
man who knows his markets and his marketing, 
meets the buyers he wants . . . gets the sales he’s 
after. You know you're in business, when you do 
business with businessmen ... in businesspapers. 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 


who knows his business 


will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


q): @ 

America's leading newspapers, 

general magazines and businesspapers 
are all ABC-audited 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, 111. - 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash. 4 
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CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


‘Mr. Quic’ Sells 
Used Machines for Burroughs 


There’s a nationwide market for used accounting machines, ac- 
cording to the Burroughs Corp. . . . if machines are on hand when 
and where they are needed. With its new central coordination plan, 
just introduced, the company expects to exceed the $5 million it made 
last year in sales of used machines. 


Started in September of this year, the new program is moving used 
“Sensimatic” accounting machines at a rate nearly double that of the 
old branch-autonomy method. The program is limited to Sensimatics 
at present. 


“Sales for September,” reports Jack King, sales manager of the com- 
mercial group, “are 53% above sales for used machines during the pre- 
vious eight months. In October, sales were 97% higher. Of course, 
we expect this high rate to taper off as back inventory is cleared, but 
we feel certain that sales will stay well above past levels.” 


In explaining this sudden spurt in secondhand machine sales, King 
says, “We had a problem in distribution, to put it simply. Often we 
had orders at one branch and no machines. At another we had lots 
of trade-in machines and no orders. Neither branch knew the situa- 
tion at the other. 


“Under the new plan,” continues King, “Burroughs will still take 
trade-in machines at its 144 branches in the U. S. and Canada, but in- 
stead of allowing the sale of used Sensimatics to remain a local, branch 
problem, we now have a coordination center, or clearing house at the 
home office in Detroit. 


“Now, orders for used Sensimatics and notices of trade-in machines 
as they are received are sent from the branches to the central co- 
ordinator. This administrator knows where machines are available, 
who needs them, and can shift from stocks in excess of orders to 
branches that need them. Thus, orders can be filled in a day or so.” 


Sales of used machines are stil] only a secondary part of Burroughs’ 
business, and do not demand any elaborate advertising-promotion 
campaigns. These sales represent about 5 to 7% of Burroughs’ total 
sales. “However, we were able to come up with an inexpensive sales 
promotion idea, and then tie that to a salesman’s Christmas bonus plan. 
Results,” says King, “are excellent. 


“We put down all the key words of the new program . . . speed . . . 
quality ... inventory .. . coordinator. From these thoughts we arrived 
at Q-U-I-C, and so dubbed the new administrator and the whole pro- 
gram “Mr. Quic.’ To launch “Mr. Quic’ we sent an announcement of 
this continuing program to all our branches. Then we sent a follow- 
up which explained how the Christmas bonus plan would tie in with 
sales of used Sensimatics for the period from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30.” 


King is quick to point out that while the Christmas bonus helped to 
sell used machines, these sales were not at the expense of new-machine 
sales. Burroughs salesmen are trained never to sell a used machine to 
a customer who should have a new one. The plan was arranged so 
that a salesman could double or triple his bonus on used machines if 
he met his quota on new machines. 


“Salesmen like the new program so much they want it extended to 
other lines,” King says. “And we are considering this central coordina- 
tion plan for other lines of late-model used machines.” 
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How to face up to 


your profile 


There are businessmen who profess to believe in 
the Marketing Concept, but who know little about 
their company’s Corporate Image, or can’t see the 
benefits of Marketing Research. Or the other way 
around, and vice versa. 


We believe that all three of these basic marketing 
tools need to be used together to sell things effec- 
tively to people. And we use a surprisingly simple 
method for integrating them into a unified market- 
ing strategy, the effectiveness of which has been 
proved in use. 


Since these methods are not subject to copyright, 
we’re understandably reluctant to lose our equity 
in them by disclosing how it?s done. However, what 
is done should interest you. 


First, we find out—from your customer’s view- 
point—what he wants from a supplier of your kind 
of goods or services. This includes every phase of 
the buying transaction from price and delivery to 
distribution methods, product features, perform- 
ance, maintenance, etc. Then it’s possible to rank 
these criteria in order of their importance to the 
customer, and to draw a “profile” of a perfect 
company in your field—the customer’s image of 
the ideal supplier. 


This type of marketing research reveals what 
factors really influence your customer’s buying de- 
cisions. Then, the next step: 


We find out how your customers rate you against 
their image of the ideal supplier in your field. This 
is your Corporate Image or “‘Profile.”” You can see 
where your company falls short and where it excels. 
Together, we can isolate internal weaknesses which 
may require internal correction—in your products, 
your policies, or your organization. You’ll see 
those areas where you may rate far better than you 
thought, so you can divert your promotional effort 
to other areas where it may be needed more, 


The result is this: You get concrete facts on 
which to base a selling strategy aimed at your cus- 
tomers’ known desires. This, as everybody knows, is 
the Marketing Concept. 

This matter of facing up to your own profile, and 
doing something about it, is not complicated, nor is 
it costly. But the best thing about it is that it works. 

If you have more than an academic interest in 
how it can work for you, we’d be pleased to tell 


you more, 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt and Keod Ine. 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @© BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES Inc 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH. INC 
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Sales Management 


get the 
facts about 
this 

important market 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Sell office supplies and equipment? Apparel? 
Cosmetics? Or other women’s products? 
TODAY'S SECRETARY’s new Fact File gives you 
the facts you'll want to have about selling 
this important, influential buying group. 


TODAY’S SECRETARY is the key to the booming 
secretarial market —the only magazine 
reaching a concentrated, nation-wide paid 
circulation of secretaries in business and 
training. Over 145,000 young career women 
subscribe to TODAY’S SECRETARY... and sur- 
veys show that over 345,000 additional pass- 
along readers see the magazine every month. 
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TODAY’S SECRETARY readers are a major in- 
fluence in the choice of office equipment and 
supplies. They’re a higher income group who 
spend millions of dollars on apparel, groom- 
ing aids and all women’s products. 


Get the facts about selling this important, 
growing market. Phone or write for your 
copy of TODAY’S SECRETARY’s Fact File today. 


TODAY'S 
SECRETARY 


Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. * LOngacre 4-3000 


Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 
Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—-even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products -» Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Mognificent Market for Cates / 


AMERICA’S 10th TV MARKET 


4 te 


Lewiseurs | 


‘Sunsuey 
PA SHAMOKIN TT 


HUNTINGDON 
t emens/ 


\ = ~~ READING 


‘ alll LEBANON > 

. HARRISBURG : 

SHIPPENSBURG A Rech ge “§ ~ LANCASTER 
re YORK op 


L/ camiset 


cuameees leurs | mo iy, I COATESVILLE 


¥ Toe 
{¢’s America’s 10th TV Market, where there are 334 million WGAL-TY & 
people, 946,863 TV sets, $6%4 billion annual income, and oy) G 


$3%4 billion retail sales. The WGAL-TV audience is greater 
Lancaster, Pa. 


NBC and CBS 


than the combined audience of all other stations viewed in 
the Channel 8 coverage area—ARB and Nielsen. Advertise 
your product—and sell—on WGAL-TV. STEINMAN STATION 

Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, inc. New York + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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—SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Ad Budgets Going Up 

Now it appears that all the dollars invested in 
advertising this year will add up to more than 11 
billion. The estimates for 1960 are 10% higher; 
the guesses for 1969, another 100%. 


The average ad budget will be boosted 10% for 
1960, according to estimates by the Association of 
National Advertisers. A “very strong upward 
trend” in ad spending—evidently somewhat more 
than the 10% average increase—is predicted for 
several industries: beer and wine, confections and 
soft drinks, cosmetics and toiletries, drugs, elec- 
tronics, metal fabricators, and public utilities. 


One of the prophets of a $22-billion ad business 
ten years from now is Marion Harper, Jr., presi- 
dent and chairman of McCann-Erickson. Yet, he 
warns, this sharp expansion in advertising may 
collide with some of today’s marketing practices. 
It has become increasingly apparent, says Harper, 
that a “single, unified strategy must direct and 
assess the importance of all our communications, 
both from and to the market. This is the concept 
of the ‘market communications budget.’ It provides 
for a proper balance—proper for a_ particular 
product—among the various forms of marketing 
communications.” 


Opposing this concept in many companies are 
“rigid structures in which certain communications 
rights and budgets seem to be vested.” The result: 
A particular effort in advertising, merchandising, 
promotion, public relations or research is deter- 
mined “not by its need within a total strategy, but 
by the authority of the tradition or the vested 
right.” 


What organizational changes, asks Harper, are 
required “to insure that each communications 
dollar will be spent in support of the total strategy, 
and not simply to serve the traditions of a single 
department or component?” 


There is no simple, clear-cut answer. But, with ad 
budgets expected to double in ten years, the com- 
panies that attack this problem now and find their 
own best answers will be the ones to profit the 
most from their ad investment. 


How Publicity Can Boost’ Sales 

Today there are more communications channels 
than ever before for aiming your sales message at 
customers and prospects. The latest count is more 
than: 


© 4,000 commercial radio stations. 


e 525 commercial television stations. 
¢ 1,750 daily newspapers and 8,200 weeklies. 


¢ 3,500 consumer, business and industry maga- 
zines. 

With the arrival of these thousands of communica- 

tions media, the value of publicity as a marketing 

tool is being recognized by a growing number of 

companies selling industrial as well as consumer 

products. 


Publicity that is well planned and effectively 
handled can perform several important functions 
in marketing. Here are five major selling jobs for 
publicity, as recently described by J. N. Dumas of 
General Electric’s News Bureau: 


1. Help find new markets. 
2. Teach product application and technology. 
. Assist in agent and distributor promotion. 


Help gain acceptance of a new marketing 
approach. 


5. Cement customer relations. 


Here’s what a sound press-relations job can do: At 
GE, publicity on industrial products alone pro- 
duces about 60,000 inquiries a year. 


(continued on page 18) 
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An effective publicity program can substantially 
reinforce a company’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion—but can’t take the place of advertising. 
The marketing executive who fails to recognize the 
value of publicity as a sales tool is running the 
risk that his competitor has recognized it and is 
capitalizing on it. 


Beware the Unhappy Customer 

An unhappy customer is a dangerous customer. 
He repeats his complaint often. His story usually 
becomes exaggerated in the telling. And there are 
more and more unhappy customers these days. 


Yet the source of dissatisfaction is often quite real 
—and sometimes reported to the Better Business 
Bureau. The BBB’s in 37 cities are now keeping 
tabs on valid customer gripes in hopes of helping 
business deal with the unhappy customer. 


First report on why customers complain comes 
from the BBB in Pittsburgh, which reveals the 
subjects of most frequent complaint. In order of 
“popularity,” they are: home improvement, furni- 
ture and floor coverings, TV-radio sales and serv- 
ice, appliance sales and service, automotive equip- 
ment and service, apparel, used cars, and maga- 
zine sales and subscriptions. 


Chief causes of dissatisfaction (again by rank): 
Guarantee or contract not fulfilled, promised 
adjustment not fulfilled, unsatisfactory installation 
or service, oral misrepresentation, non-delivery of 
merchandise, advertising misrepresentation, and 
an advertised item not available. Significantly, 
total complaints are 23% higher than last year. 


Most complaints stem from poor service or busi- 
ness practices at the retail level. Considerable 
unhappiness, however, is caused by faulty prod- 
ucts or advertising misrepresentations, both the 
responsibility of the marketing executive. And 
complaints about ads are 53% higher than in ’58. 
BBB’s in 36 other cities will be reporting to busi- 
ness on what makes customers unhappy. Their 
studies also may well show a sharp rise in the 
number of unhappy—and dangerous—customers. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —<continved) 


Women Getting More Buying Muscle 


Women today are a very powerful buying force— 
all by themselves! 


There are 22 million of them in the U.S. civilian 
labor force. Most of them have a discretionary 
income considerably above the amount needed 
for the basic things in life. 


They represent one of the biggest “ready-to-buy” 
markets in the country. More than half of them 
—12 million—are also housewives. There are 5 
million widows and divorcees and another 5 mil- 
lion single gals who pick up regular pay checks 


today. 


One-third more housewives are employed today 
than six years ago, according to a statistic dug up 
by the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Significantly, these new female workers come 
from medium-income families, where the house- 
hold (wife and husband) brings home more than 
$6,000 a year. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


The latest rash of new cigarette brands boosts the 
total to 117 different makes and sizes. . . . A new 
automatic vending machine offers a complete 
soup-to-coffee menu. It includes 130 separate 
packages of foods and drinks in varying sizes and 
shapes, ranging in price from 5 to 50 cents... . 
American motorists wear out 400 million pounds 
of tire rubber through abrasion every year, at a 
cost of $2.5 billion in the replacement or recapping 
of their tires. This tire-abrasion loss for one year 
would cover a 4-lane highway from New York to 
Cleveland with a 1/2-in. layer of rubber. 


Each new car sold in the first nine months of 1959 
brought auto dealers an average profit of $90. 
... More than 14 million dwelling units have been 
built in the United States since 1946, compared 
with 18 million from 1900 to 1941. . . . It took 
Coca-Cola 58 years to sell the first billion gallons 
of “Coke” syrup, nine years for the second billion, 
only six years for the third. 


Millions of women have come to rely on the tag you 
see here for information on how all kinds of prod- 
ucts will perform at home. That’s why McCall’s 
USE-TESTED TAG — with its clearly stated, easy-to- 
read facts (based on tests under laboratory and 
home-use conditions)—helps clinch sales in every 
product category. 

Like the recommendation of a trusted friend, 
McCall’s USE-TESTED symbol on any product be- 


ee 


comes the point-of-difference...the competitive edge 
..at the moment of buying decision. Good reason 
why more and more manufacturers and retailers 
are putting this silent salesman to work. 
Manufacturers can learn how their products can 
be aided by the USE-TESTED Program by writing to: 


McCall’s, Dept. HP, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


oe WE USED IT AND WE LIKE IT°° 
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me an idea...it was a new design,” 


says an Industrial Engineer, Instruments Manufacturer. 


‘After investigating, we installed it in two different places.’’ 


Here are direct quotations from McGraw-Hill sub- 
scribers. They are taken from continuing readership 
studies designed to show how your advertising in 
McGraw-Hill publications can stimulate buying 
action. 


“The fact that the ad shows this to be a lightweight 
unit stopped me .. . it might fit some work we’re 
doing. I’ll send for details.” 

Vice President, Mining Company 


“We sent for a catalog after reading their ad. Now 
we’ve standardized on their unit, will probably use 
$2,000 worth in a year’s time.” 

Chief Engineer, 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“The ad shows this can be a safety factor, so I’m 
going to order some. I’ll write and have them send a 
set, then try them out on one machine.” 

Plant Superintendent, 

Equipment Manufacturer 


“After reading their ad about these new tires, I called 
the local distributor and ordered four to try out.” 
Equipment Manager, 
Paper Box Manufacturer 


“We'll get in touch with them. We want to see about 
the motor in this ad.” 
Group Engineer, Beverage Manufacturer 


“According to the ad, they’ve done research on prob- 
lems similar to ours. I wrote for information, and 
asked for a trial sample.” 

Technical Direcior, 

Shoe Polish Manufacturer 


“I talked to their salesman after reading the ad. We’re 
interested in changing our system, and they will work 
on it for us.” 

Purchasing Agent, Metals Distributor 


“Asa result of the ad, we substituted their material for 
what we ordinarily use on a job. It worked quite well.”’ 
President, Consulting Firm 


If you sell to business and industry, advertising is 
one of your primary tools. Your salesmen have 
more time to make specific proposals and close sales 
when advertising helps them contact prospects, 
arouse interest, create preference ... and keep old 
customers sold. 

Your McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to 
furnish additional evidence of the buying action 
you can stimulate among more than a million key 
men in business and industry who pay to read 
McGraw-Hill publications. They form a responsive 
audience ... one you cover most economically when 
you concentrate your advertising in the McGraw- 
Hill magazines serving your major markets. 


> 

° ° 

¢ 2 
° ° 
Fura’ 


«. McGraw-Hill ae 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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Today’s best sales conventions “come to order’’ overseas 


Conventions that go overseas with 
Pan Am. . 


Let Pan Am show you how to hold 


, 
»» kcal 
- ZO Over Dig, 


yournextconventionin Bermuda, Puerto 
Rico or dozens of other locales. Aboard 
Pan Am’s Jet Clippers*, the Caribbean 
is as little as 244 hours from New York; 
Hawaii as little as 5 hours from the West 
Coast. In fact, Pan Am offers the most 
widespread true Jet service in the world. 
From the U. S. you can fly Jet Clippers 
to 28 cities in Europe, South America, 
the Caribbean, the Orient, the South 
Pacific, and completely ’round the world! 


You'll find that an overseas convention 
not only boosts morale, but it gives your 
company added prestige. Pan Am will 
also arrange Travel-Incentive Programs 
to suit your exact needs. 

A Pan Am representative will gladly 
help you plan from the start-—even show 
full-length professional sound and color 
movies of places on your route. Your 
final low package rate includes every 
detail—hotels, tips, insurance and extras 
like golf and fishing. Contact Henry 
Beardsley, Pan American, Box 1790, 
New York17,N.Y. *Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC ©¢ FIRST ON THE PACIFIC © FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA © FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLE 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Hi-Fi 
Hoedown ; 


Squaw skirts and sport shirts...a 
hi-fi tune, an attractive room... 
this is the way prosperous FARM 
JOURNAL families, like the Bloods, 
live—and want to live. 


Don’t sit out this marketing oppor- 
tunity. Go to the folks with the 
dough-si-dough. They’|l get your mes- 
sage—and your product—if you re- 
member these two important facts: 
Nothing influences farm families like 


The Gerald Bloods and friends of Sedgwick County, Kansas, as featured in Farm Journal 


a farm magazine—and no farm mag- 
azine means so much to so many as 
FARM JOURNAL, biggest in the country. 


HI-BUY LOW-DOWN 
$ Cash income per average farm 
family is up 40% in the past 10 years. 


$ The average farm family now 
spends an estimated $10,000 per year 
... the average FARM JOURNAL farm 
family more than $12,000 per year. 


The magazine 

farm families everywhere 
depend on... 

Min 

ae 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
RICHARD } BABCOCK, President 


Long Distance 


cuts down 


your 


“waiting room” 


time 


Competition for business is getting tougher all the Pe he Oe ee eee cea Fe 5. 


time. More salesmen are on the road. More are in LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


every reception room. 
Here are some examples: 

Detroit to Pittsburgh ........ 80¢ 

“By calling ahead,” says G. C. Pearce, branch Buffalo to Washington, D.C. . .... 95¢ 


1 | 

I | 

| | 

i ! 

rr . ,. . | ! 
That’s why it’s good salesmanship to call ahead ! ! 
l 

| | 

I ! 

manager, American Sterilizer Co., New Orleans, “our | Memphis to Chicago ........ $1.20 | 
l 

' 

I | 

1 

1 

1 

I | 


for appointments. 


salesmen cover twice the territory they could cover St. Paul to Cleveland ....... .. $1.40 


itho ong Distz . They see twice as many pros- : 
without Long Distance They ee t as many | St. Louis to Los Angeles... .. . . 91.95 
pects—get a crack at twice as many sales. 
- . es tis 99 These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes. 
Are you putting in too much “waiting room Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
time? Cut it short. Telephone ahead. 8 4 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (} 
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n7 i LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
I RAS RIB 9 


concept-mindedness 

I agree that marketing “concept” 
(“The Ten Cogs in Marketing for 
Profit,” SM, Oct. 16] is tossed 
around too loosely and without 
enough care to be sure its meaning 
is understood. The phrase came 
into use quickly and, like most fad- 
dish expressions, is overused. 

Would “marketing mindedness” 
be a better expression? I find my- 
self using it because I have ob- 
served that others catch the mean- 
ing of it more easily. “Mindedness” 
implies consciousness, concern, 
thought and consideration for the 
marketing of a product or service 
by the whole organization; does not 
seem to imply that the whole or- 
ganization and whole business 
heads up to the director of mar- 
keting as the exalted ruler of every- 
thing. 

: “Marketing concept,” “mar- 
keting mindedness,” or “customer 
mindedness” all really mean a way 
of thinking instead of a way of 
organization. Walther Feldmann, 
president of Worthington Corp., 
drove this home to all of us on 
the NAM Marketing Committee for 
the past two years. 

And Walther is dead right! How 
we organize under the marketing 
“concept” or under marketing 
“mindedness” is much less impor- 
tant than how we THINK. An 
organization will usually DO ac- 
cording to the way it THINKS, 
but so often it does not DO ac- 
cording to how it is organized. 


J. A. McIlInay 
President 
National Sales Executives, Inc. 
Vice President, Marketing 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The term “marketing concept” 
rather leaves me cold, possibly be- 
cause it takes too much mental 
effort to arrive at a concept of 
“marketing concept.” If the term 
is presumed to be a definition of 
a philosophy of business or what 
have you, then it seems to me that 
the definition itself is in too much 
need of defining. 

, If you are going to have 
a “marketing concept,” won’t you 
have to parallel it with a “produc- 
tion concept,” and an “administra- 
tion concept”? But perhaps I’m 
not making any more sense than 


the “marketing concept” makes 
sense to me. ‘ 
Roy Eastman 
The Eastman Research 
Organization, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


. The marketing concept (or 
more correctly, the total marketing 
concept) means simply a consumer- 
oriented organization of the pro- 
ductive process. As such, it would 
differ in emphasis from the more 
traditional production orientation 
upon which the early stages of our 
modern industrial economy were 
founded. .. . 

This change in emphasis to a 
total marketing concept means, of 
course, that all the means at our 
disposal of analysing human be- 
havior—through modern depth psy- 
chology and various of the newer 
social science techniques — will be 
increasingly in demand by Ameri- 
can industry as the need to under- 
stand the inner workings of the 
consumer becomes more of a com- 
petitive factor in the national mar- 
keting of products and services. 

“Total marketing concept” 
might be a more forceful phrase — 
for what we are trying to put into 
action here is the powerful idea, 
the concept, that marketing must 
be considered totally if it is to be 
totally effective. 

David A. Dietz 
Market Psychology Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


The word “concept” itself 
is coming into far more general use 
in management circles and is begin- 
ning to take on connotations and 
implications of a rather varied na- 
ture. The word “marketing” is 
rapidly gaining acceptance and 
understanding — admittedly, more 
of the former than the latter. 

There is much to be done 
to impress all levels as well as all 
functions of management with the 
growing significance of marketing. 

Arthur J. Slade 
Rogers, Slade & Hill 
New York, N. Y 


Ronson’‘s rating 

As producers of the fastest-grow- 
ing men’s electric shaver, the Ron- 
son CFL, we read with great in- 
terest your informative article in 
the Oct. 16 issue of Sales Manage- 
ment, “Remington Turns on the 


FIRST 


with READERS! 


45.3% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


2.67, 


Form Journal A survey of 4,726 Mid- 
17.7% west farms, conducted 
the merk: 


by et research 
Successful Farming division of McCann- 


# 4.2% . Inc., 


Capper's Farmer ing agency. 


45.3% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
18.6% 


Successful Farming. .evey of 385 Midweet 

16.9% county agents as to what 

Farm Journal farm publication is "most 

influential’ ameng 

3.2% farmers of thei: respec- 
tive counties. 


Capper's Farmer 


with DEALERS! 


60.3% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
Wa 9.2% 
my Based on 7,726 dealer 


Hg 8.8% replies received by 


wholesolers in nine cate- 
py gleam gories. Individvel cete- 
§i.9 gories of dealer prefer 
Capper's Farmer ence available on request. 
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Source: Farm Publication Reports 
Comparative Lineage 1948-1958. 


Cepper's Farmer 
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-25. 
size in 1953) -26.8% 2% 


Ferm Successful 
47.5%  Jevenal Farming 


Only one medium in the World's 
Richest Farm Market can offer you 
this four-way proof of local impact. 
So, buy the Unit—one order, one 
plate at a substantial saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 


Farm Paper 


UNIT 


WALLACES FARMER ¢ THE FARMER 
PRAIRIE FARMER ¢ NEBRASKA FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ADDRESS: Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Sales 

offices ot: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
. 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4 . 

159 South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 4. 
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THE GORDONS: That's the well-known byline by which Mr. and — 
Mrs. Gordon Gordon, Sherman Oaks, California, are known to millions. 
of readers of suspense novels. Over five million copies of their books 
hove been sold. 


THEY READ 


MAGAZINE 


cag. “PE 


The Gordons are outstanding people in their community. So are 
the 900,000 families who read TOGETHER magazine. While not all 
of TOGETHER'’s families are as widely known professionally, more 
than one third of them are headed by owners of businesses, officials, 
and professional men. Like the Gordons, they are substantial people. 


Eight out of ten own their homes. They are mighty important people 
to reach with your product story. 


TOGETHER is the colorful family magazine 

read in over 900,000 homes—a selected audience 
of substantial family buyers. Ask 

your TOGETHER representative. 


The mid-month magazine for Methodist Family 


740 NORTH RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Current to Out-shave the Compe- 
tition.” 

One paragraph therein has us 
somewhat puzzled and we would 
appreciate some elaboration on 
your statement that “A leading 
consumer rating service rates it 
[Sunbeam] as “best buy.’” 

. . » Possibly your research con- 
fused the fast-growing Ronson 
shaver with the Sunbeam. 

Herbert M. Stein 
General Sales Manager 
Ronson Corp. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


® Reader Stein is right. Brand 
rated “best buy” was Ronson. 


good business, we hope 

Your editorial comments on 
“How’s Business?” (“Management 
Myth No. 1,” SM, Oct. 2] calls to 
mind a suggestion I have made in 
quite a few talks to executives’ 
clubs. 

In answer to the question, 
“How’s Business?” asked of a sales- 
man by a customer or prospect, the 
ideal answer is: 

“I hope your business is as good 

5 
as ours. 

It has an optimistic note and 
implies the salesman’s business is 
good and that the questioner should 
have good business, too. 

Will A. Foster 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


SM and the census 

The U.S. Geological Survey is 
preparing a report on the hydro- 
logical effects of urbanization, au- 
thored by John Savini and the 
writer. One of the illustrations is 
to show population trends in the 
continental U.S., 1850-1958. The 
population totals for 1958 were 
taken from the May 10, 1958, issue 
of Sales Management [Survey of 
Buying Power]. We would appre- 
ciate permission of your organiza- 
tion to publish these totals. 
Acknowledgement would be made 
by citing “Sales Management, Inc.” 

J. C. Kammerer 

Project Hydrologist 
General Hydrology Branch 
Geological Survey 
Dept. of the Interior 


& SM editors are flattered that an 
important branch of the Govern- 
ment should prefer our population 
estimates to those of the Bureau 
of the Census. We will take an- 
other bow when this new Govern- 
ment report results in further puri- 
fication of the water consumed in 
our urban communities. 


The sparkling trans- 
parency and durability 
of Dobeckmun's Ultra- 
Kleer polyethylene is 
contributing greatly to 
continued consumer 
acceptance of 22 dif- 
ferent varieties of 
beans and peas pack- 
aged by Chester B. 
Brown Company of 
Morrill, Nebraska. 
Packaging costs are 
down too because 
Dobeckmun's poly- 
ethylene is specially 
made to confarm to 
high-speed packaging 
machinery. 


Dobeckmun skill and creativity with polyethylene packaging has helped give hundreds of products the competitive edge at 
point of sale... and the flavor edge at point of serving. Dobeckmun design and printing create packages that make the 
promise of goodness, and air-tight, moisture-proof Dobeckmun polyethylene protects the flavor and freshness that keep 
it! Put Dobeckmun packaging skill and durable, low-cost Dobeckmun polyethylene to work for you on the store shelves 
and dinner tables of America with Packages for Performance by THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, A Division of The Dow 
Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio » Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


For coverage of — 


high-income markets... 
in substantial volume, 


any other news magazine... 
it’s "U.S.News & World Report” 


+¢ THE 
U.S.News (AIT: See eek ac ee ee sloobectivrsvema 


ADVERTISING RATE BASE FOR 1960: 


1,150,000 


NET PAID 


eeeeee 
Seeeeeseeeeeeeseseeeeneeee® 
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a in “U.S.News & Worip Report” 
cover more than 1,100,000 families with in- 
comes averaging $15,009—highest of all maga- 
zines with more than 1,000,000 circulation. More 
than half of these families, 564,000 of them, are 
in the $10,000-or-more bracket. Here are the 
comparative costs of covering this best-buying 
market through the three news magazines, 
based on the latest information from each 
magazine: 


Number of $10,000-or-more Families 
Covered By Each $1,000 of Advertising 


103,000 
for each $1,000 rene 
rw $00, 74,000 


“USN& WR" NEWSWEEK TIME 


Source: Based on each publisher's own au: 
dience information and current rate cards 


What is true of families having incomes of 
$10,000 or more is also true of families with in- 
comes of $7,500 or more and $5,000 or more. In 
each case, every advertising expenditure of 
$1,000 buys greater numerical high-income cov- 
erage in “U.S.News & WorLp Report.” 


And, as study after study shows, this upper- 
income half of America—families with incomes 
of at least $5,000—buys most of everything to- 
day. Families in this income level, for instance, 
account for: 


e 88% of all domestic airline passengers; 


@ 89% of the dollar value of all corporate stock 
bought; 


@ 83% of all the new domestic cars bought. 


Advertising in ‘‘U.S.News & World Report’ 
gets volume coverage of high income families 


It’s in this upper-income half of America that 
the subscriber families of “U.S.News & Wor.tp 
Report” are concentrated. 


Nine out of ten families (88.8%) have incomes 
of at least $5,000. Two out of three (68.9%) have 
incomes of at least $7,500. Half (51.3%) have in- 
comes of at least $10,000. 


These high incomes are a reflection of the jobs 
of responsibility which the family heads hold, 
Four out of five (78.5%) have managerial jobs 
in business, industry, government and finance, 
Add the professional men, and the ratio is nine 
out of ten. 


These are busy people, naturally. They sel- 
dom have time for more than one news maga- 
zine. For this reason, 94.5% of the combined cir- 
culation of “U.S.NEws & Worip Reporr” and 
Time is non-duplicated. With Newsweek, the 
non-duplication is 94.2%, 


Advertising gets extra visibility alongside 
the essential news that important people use 


One last point that needs emphasis: “U.S. 
News & Wor_p Report” concentrates on the es- 
sential news of our national life, including world 
affairs, news which people need and use. Readers 
depend on it as an accurate and useful guide to 
their business plans and decisions, and their 
family plans and decisions. Here, alongside news 
that gets thorough readership—and proven 
family readership (including 8 out of 10 of the 
wives) —advertising has its best opportunity to 
get pace-setting sales results, 

ESL it MELT 


bao te oy fee, “ee ee *. 
ae Aer <2 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Americas Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other adver- 
tising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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Why does this advertiser 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO MElrose 1.2600 


Mr. Ted Callis Adv. Director August 10, 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 

44 Broad Street 


New York 4, New York 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“For the first six months of 59 The Wall Street Journal pulled more 
inquiries at a lower cost per inquiry than any other national weekly 
or monthly business publication on the Globe-Wernicke schedule. We 
are pleased also with the quality of these inquiries.” 


Cordially, 


Advertising Manager 


~ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“THIS = = 


NEW YORK and 


* 


44 Broad St. 1015 14th § 
CHICAGO. =—s—“(‘«éiMLLASC 
TW. Moone st SiYemese =) = SEF IL 
oe co. ONE” 
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Sales Resistance Melts... 


You put buyers in a buying mood with flowers-by-wire 


Towa Rover brings in the order 


... SELL with flowers-by-wire 


Freshen up your sales appeal with flowers- 
by-wire. They reach right out and touch 
people. Really touch them. They open the 
heart—to help you win the mind—and 
close sales easier. Send them as often as 
you like. They’re always in good taste— 
never awkward or embarrassing to accept. 

More and more business people are 
weaving flower power into their selling pro- 


gram. They send plants and flowers-by- 
wire regularly through the year. Try it on 
your customers, and notice the difference. 
Just have your secretary phone your FTD 
florist. He’s in the phone book Yellow 
Pages under FTD—Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery. Beautiful selections at $5, 
$7.50, $10. Delivery anywhere. 


¢ 59. FLOR TELEGRAPH 


Something warm and human and wonderful happens 


when you send flowers-by-wire 


F.orists' Tececrapyw Detivery 


Sales Management 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back, 


December 4, 1959 
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think 
twice 
about. 
Jacoma 


FIRST, think of Tacoma as a vital segment of Washington 
State’s dynamic Puget Sound Circle. In Tacoma’s metro 
area, general merchandise sales top $45,000,000. Food sales 
are now over $95,000,000. Total retail sales more than 
$347,000,000. 


THEN, think of Tacoma as a market which can not be 
Puget Sound is your No. 1 . . 
target in Washington State. covered by outside newspapers. The dominant Tacoma 
To do the job right you need News Tribune—with a total circulation of almost 85,000— 
fuii coverage in Tacoma reaches more than 68,000 families who do not take either 
(a Burgoyne Test City). Seattle paper. 


Ask the man at SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York «. Chicago + Philadeiphia + Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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The European Common Market: 


DECEMBER 4, 1959 
ad 


You Can't Sell in Antwerp 
Like You Do in Davenport! 


"there, and so is $100 billion a year, but nor- 


imal American selling methods often fall flat 


By ANGELO COHN 


Start with a “nation” of 165 million people on the door- 
step of the greatest development in its history. 

Make a note of its spending: Close to 100 billion, yes, 
billion, dollars a year. 

Add the prediction that gross output throughout this 
land will increase 60% within ten years. 

The picture is certainly one of a territory that appears 
wide open for selling. 

From that rosy potential market, however, some deduc- 
tions have to be made. So subtract a few negative factors: 

Hand-to-mouth buying of food prevails; house-to-house 
vendors remain a major element in retail trade; a true super 
market is practically unknown; single-line establishments 
are still the rule in most lines of business; packaging is in 
its infancy and advertising is generally mistrusted because 
it has seldom been forced to meet the test of operating un- 
der competition. 

These negative aspects are dominant at the outset, but 
actually they are probably the best assurance of the ex- 
panding prospects of this market. 

The “nation” pictured here is the European Economic 
Community, or Common Market, as it is generally known. 
It includes six countries of Western Europe—France, Italy, 
West Germany, The Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg—which began working together this year for their 
economic development as a group. 


Because of the number of people it contains, the extent 
and variety of its resources, and the massiveness of its 
desires, the European Common Market area has frequently 
been likened to the United States. If there is any validity 
to the parallel, the Common Market should be ripe for 
American merchandisers. 

Many businesses already have recognized the potential 

There is some thing of a scramble to get into the Com- 
mon Market area while its rules are still flexible. The six 
countries of the Economic Community offer a variety of 
buying attitudes that 1s as cosmopolitan as that of the U.S 
itself. But they also present a variety of problems for 
American marketers. 

In the past, any American firm which went into one of 
these countries directly, or by subsidiary connections 
studied that nation as a separate market. The plant and 
labor situation, available raw materials, shipping facili- 
ties, tariff structure and buying power of each was studied 
individually. 

With the Common Market in operation, however, the 
business possibilities must be studied for the group as a 
whole. Within 12 to 15 years the six will be functioning 
as one nation in an economic sense and will be much closer 
together politically, assuming that the philosophy of the 
Common Market works out as planned. 

During this span of years, tariff and quotas on goods 
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You Can’t Sell in Antwerp Like You Do in Davenport! (continued) 


moving between the six countries and their territories will 
be eliminated. A 10% tariff reduction went into force with 
the dawn of 1959, symbolizing the first actual functioning 
of the agreement for a European Economic Community 
that had been several years in the making and was for- 
mally signed a year earlier. 

As the reduction schedule began on internal tariffs, a 
start was made toward wiping out other restrictions among 
the six members and putting their relations with non- 
member countries under a single, uniform code. Labor, 
as well as goods, will move freely from one member nation 
to any of the other five. Money will flow more readily 
from the banks of any one member to the businesses need- 
ing it in any of the other Common Market countries, and 
So on. j 

The tariff situation alone has encouraged many American 
companies to enter the area recently. Others, including 
some of the giants of American industry, already were 
operating within the area and will now adjust to function- 
ing on a broader scale. 

American advertising has naturally followed some of 
these businesses into the European Economic Community, 
but at this point selling effort seems far behind production. 
It would appear that a real job is still to be done in 
marketing. 

Consider this in the light of sheer size of the consuming 
population involved. The Common Market's total popu- 
lation is only fractionally smaller than America’s 177 mil- 
lion. But the Common Market's annual spending is edg- 
ing up toward the $100-billion mark while the U. S. has 
been going at a clip of around $475-billion gross national 
product. Projecting the parallel and assuming that people 
in the highly developed nations of Western Europe would, 
if they could, consume at the same pace as Americans, the 
expansion potential becomes most impressive. 

[t would be foolishly optimistic to say at this date that 
operation of the Common Market will quadruple the pur- 
chasing power of its population soon, but there is no doubt 
that the growth will be tremendous. The previously men- 
tioned estimate of 60% increase within ten years is based on 
the principal goal of the Common Market, which is to 
increase the standard of living in all the countries by elimi- 
nating present trade barriers between them. 

Competition, real competition as American business 
knows it, is the catalyst which is expected to stimulate busi- 
ness in the Common Market setup. 

Price cutting appeared in the area within the very early 
weeks of this year, notably in radios and some other elec- 
trical lines. Price competition will be sharpened each 
year as subsequent tariff reductions go into effect; and 
what this could do to multiply the demands on selling 
appeals is more than obvious. 

Look at it in terms of some products and countries. 
Philips, the electronic giant of The Netherlands, pretty 
much controlled the market and the price structure on 
radios and television. Sets came from Germany, France 
and Italy, but they were at a disadvantage because of 
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tariffs. And it must be explained that Holland’s duties 
were not high because that country has been a traditional 
free trader. In a few years, Philips sets will be competing 
strictly on price and quality, and they will have to be 
sold more aggressively. 

Among automobile makers, the race will be even more 
intense as the French and German producers invade each 
other’s areas. 

So-called specialty goods of some countries will prob- 
ably lose some of their special appeal at the same time 
that they lose tariff protection. Equalizing of freight 
rates, elimination of border-crossing red tape and the freer 
movement of workers and capital through the Economic 
Community will be a contributing factor, too. Everything 
spells more competition and will demand more skill in 
every phase of selling, from packaging and display to the 
most subtle mass communication. 

For marketers looking that way, the European Common 
Market has one other notable feature, its compactness. 
The population, while almost matching that of the entire 
U.S., is packed into an area about equal to those states 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi River. 


INTO THE MOUTHS OF BABES, tomorrow, will go frozen 
foods. Out of their pockets—money for convenience items, 


Radio and television, where they are or become avail- 
able, can reach more people from fewer outlets. News- 
papers get to more people with relatively less transporta- 
tion expense and in less time. A well-placed outdoor ad 
or an attractive display is seen by greater numbers of cus- 
tomers than in most of America. 

This physical compactness is affecting the governmental 
scene by opening the area to commercial television and out- 
door advertising and by changing some thinking about 
newspaper advertising. The Dutch, for instance, are pretty 
well convinced that it will do them little good to prohibit 
commercial television in The Netherlands when most of 
the territory can be reached easily by telecasts from the 
surrounding countries. At the same time, Germans will be- 
come more aware of radios made in Holland and cars in 
France, while previously their newspapers carried ads 
only for the home products. 

Something of the magnitude of an advertising revolu- 
tion is brewing in the Common Market, but it may not be 
as easy for American salesmen and merchandisers and ad- 
men to begin operations there as they might wish. There 
is another side to the very elements which make the mar- 


goods almost unknown in the European market. Positive 
factor: liberal tariffs. It's a big, new challenge to marketers. 


THERE’LL BE CHANGES: All but unknown to Europe is the 
U.S. super market. Today it’s the house-to-house vendor 
and the market stall. Tomorrow? An Americanized Europe. 


ket attractive, and that side is full of booby traps. 

Well-established techniques will solve some of the 
problems. But others are deeply rooted in the mass psy- 
chology of the six countries and may not respond so 
readily to frontal attacks. 

The language barrier is an obvious pitfall. The message 
which gets across beautifully in French or Italian might 
fall flat when presented in less flexible Dutch or heavier 
German. It will take a lot more than experienced trans- 
lators to do the job, even if they are selling in expanding 
markets. 

On the more subjective side, national pride may cancel 
out some price appeals and could be almost as effective as 
tariffs in restricting movement of some goods. 

Psychological problems are plentiful in the face of local 
customs and historic national differences. 

A universal problem exists because Europeans generally 
are less ad-conditioned than their American cousins. Their 
demands are less sophisticated. 

Here is what it’s like at retail level: 

Belgians are known as happy eaters. They enjoy the 
ritual of eating as well as the food. The women like to 
have something on the table or near at hand all the time. 
A big refrigerator with all the latest conveniences should be 
just the thing there. Feather-touch door latch, revolving 
shelves, plenty of ice cubes and no defrosting are wonder- 
ful selling points—but only after you have convinced the 
little woman that she should get a refrigerator. The basic 
thing has to be sold first, and the resistance is not entirely 
economic. 

Women of fairly high income groups, like the wife of the 
top cashier in an Antwerp bank, are quite likely to say 
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there’s no need for a refrigerator. After all, the summer 
temperatures are not excessive, there’s a cave (cold cellar) 
under the house, and the butcher, baker, greengrocer and 
milkman all come to the door every day. 

That woman has to be convinced, among other things, 
that her purchase of a refrigerator will not upset the whole 
nation’s economy and drive milkmen out of jobs. Caves 
and cool climate notwithstanding, widespread use of re- 
frigerators would probably increase milk consumption in 
most of Europe beyond anybody’s imagination because the 
bottles would be close at hand instead of down in the 
cellar or out on the porch. But the people have to be 
convinced. 

Or consider washing machines and Holland, where the 
passion for cleanliness is a historic national characteristic. 
It would seem to be a natural to set up an assembly plant, 
turn out the latest type automatic models and transplant 
an American merchandising campaign built around suds- 
savers, electronic control of water temperature and oiher 
refinements that have become standard in America. 

But Holland is not ready for that yet. Before you can 
sell triple-rinse action and decorator colors, you must con- 
vince Mrs. Netherlands that she should have a washing 
machine in her home. What's your approach to the well- 
to-do Dutch wife, mistress of a plush home—with no 
appliances? Why no washer? 

Well, the laundry is sent out, although even she feels 
it is expensive and doesn’t always give the best results. 
Again, why? Because Mother did it that way, and it is 
really no bother. Besides, the cleaning woman comes 
several days a week, and one of those days is devoted to 
scrubbing and rubbing and hanging out the special wash. 
That poor woman might as well keep her job, even though 
sparkling whiteness is not in her work. 

Probably the salesman ought to start by explaining that 
in America the factory executive’s wife has a washing ma- 
chine and the cleaning lady also has an automatic washer 
in her home. Somehow the basic idea of usefulness, 
economy, quality of output and the social acceptance of 
the washer must be put across before too much effort is 
used promoting the decorator colors. 

All the way up and down the line, the marketer who 
wants to profit from the European Common Market should 
probably get his message down to the lowest common de- 
nominator of the basic item. He might have to shift his 
promotional thinking into reverse to do it, but it will prob- 
ably result in a big payoff. 

What's true for selling things is also true in less tan- 
gible lines, like travel. 

The above are some positive prospects and some nega- 
tive aspects for marketers to mull over as they look at 
this “other United States” taking shape in Europe. 

The market is there and its future growth is about as 
certain as anything that can be predicted in the economic 
world. 

American selling techniques are much desired. Every 
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phase of merchandising, from colorful packaging to tele- 
vision spectaculars, from hand-out devices to gigantic 
giveaways, should find a place in the Common Market. 
But before American marketing men plunge into this 
market, they might do well to gather up a portfolio of 
some simple old ideas to match the less sophisticated ad- 
vertising consciousness of the public they want to reach. 
It is probably not too wild a suggestion that they dust 
off campaigns and slogans that worked best in America, 
say, during the mid-twenties. The appeals of those times, 
when America, too, was booming with new things, may be 
as much as Europeans can absorb today. The nature of 
business expansion in the European Economic Community 
during the 1960’s may well parallel that of America 35 
years ago. 
There is one other major point which Americans must 


GOING? The little (and charming) single-line establishments 
are today’s rule. But with an expanding economy they'll be 


> 


ARE THEY READY for color telephones, pop-up toasters? 
Not yet. But Europe’s millions are already feeling new urges. 


bear in mind as they spread their products and their mes- 
sage across Europe. The advertising concept faces a chal- 
lenge as great as the products competing for customers. 
Eurogt#’s buying public has in recent years leap-frogged 
right over some of the barriers of evolutionary conditioning 
to advertising. These people are learning so fast that they 


impractical. With broadened trade and increased competi- 
tion, the Market may see a spate of American “mergers.” 


RE cit : 
PACKAGING’S an infant. . . . Advertising’s non-scientific by 
our standards. The big need is marketing know-how soon. 


md 


may be unable to skip many more developmental phases 
without some loss of their ability to respond. 

Because competition in the European Economic Com- 
munity has been restricted in the past by national bound 
aries and trade patterns, there is real suspicion and even 
mistrust of much advertising—a feeling that any adver- 
tising is inherently false or anti-social in purpose. 

That feeling was expressed by a Dutch industrial 
chemist who was asked about the apparent lack of aggres- 
sive merchandising of milk and cheese in The Netherlands 
while the country is plagued by dairy surpluses. 

“Why should they advertise milk?” was his comment 
“If it’s any good, people will buy it.” This man is more 
typical than you may think of many high level profes- 
sionals who are considered among the “substantial assets” 
of the Common Market. He lives in a home less than 
two years old located in a suburban community which is 
considered the most advanced and Americanized in the 
country. But his new home is heated with a hand-fired 
coal burner and does not have a refrigerator. Money is no 
factor in the lack of appliances and many other things 
that should make life physically easier, because this man 
enjoys high status and high salary in his field. 

His wife (he says) “thinks a coal fire is beautiful and 
fun to tend,” so they didn’t consider an automatic stoker 
or central heating for the new house. 

No refrigerator? Unnecessary in this mild climate is the 
rejoinder. So the milk bottles repose on the floor of the 
kitchen, which has no heat except that given off by 
occasional use of the 3-burner cooking plate. 

This family reflects quite accurately both the potential 
demand and the selling challenge of modern Europe. 

Leaders of the European Economic Community have 
pinned their greatest hope on the intense competition which 
the Common Market will foster. They count on this to 
increase business by rousing desires in every possible line, 
not just for those few items used as examples in this article. 

Marketing techniques may well be called the secret 
weapon of the “nation” that develops under the name of 
the European Economic Community. 

They are bound to thrive as competition increases, but 
one of the first things marketers will have to sell is the 
assurance that competition is the great policeman of abuses 
in sales claims. 

It’s going to take a lot more than just translating your 
singing commercial into several languages. 
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Training Day for a CIBA Sales 


Lewis A. (Buck) Coleman, on whom SM’s photographer 
focused his camera for these pictures, is typical of the 
hospital research associates” who, as a special sales 
idjunct at CIBA Pharmaceuticals Inc., receive training 
it the company’s new sales training center, Summit, N. J. 

Coleman was one of 26 such salesmen who attended a 
hospital sales conference at the center a few weeks ago 
1s a refresher course in work with hospitals and physicians. 
Liaison between CIBA’s Sales and Research departments, 
he is responsible for introducing new and established CIBA 
products to hospital administrators, medical staffs, resi- 
dents and/or interns, purchasing agents and pharmacists. 

The four parts of his training, primary, on-the-job, 
idvanced and refresher, all serve to sharpen techniques 
in the total sales approach needed in this specialized 
business. First job: Persuading physicians to undertake 


J. L. MEES, HOSPITAL SALES MANAGER, welcomed the hospital re- 
search associates when they arrived for a week of studying new 
products, reviewing established products and improving their salss 
techniques. First to arrive at the entrance of the new training center 
to be greeted by Mees was Lewis A. (Buck) Coleman from Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AWARD is given to the region best at solving sales problems which 
arise in the field. Coleman speaks for the Southern Region. Judges 
(l. to rj: J. Lb. Mees, hospital sales manager; Howard M. Bilden, as- 
sistant director of sales; Frank H. Pratt, director of sales; Ben A. Bent- 
ley, field sales manager; Sterling W. Weaver, sales training director. 
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clinical trials of CIBA pharmaceuticals. Second: With 
recommendations from such physicians, selling these prod- 
ucts to hospitals. 

Buck Coleman’s value to his company’s Research 
Department lies in the fact that if he can persuade a 
clinical physician to try a new drug, and evaluate it, he 
will often start a chain reaction of recommendations in 
lectures and medical journal articles, which can lead to 
Food and Drug Administration clearance so CIBA can 
market the drug. 

“We believe,” says Sterling W. Weaver, sales training 
director, “that selling is a profession and a science. Con- 
sequently, selling should be done with a purpose and not 
by accident.” 

On entering the center. Coleman and his associates 
found that nothing had been overlooked to make training 


IN THE FIRST SESSION Coleman (fore- 
ground) and his associates learned about 
a new drug they will have to introduce to 
clinical doctors and persuade them to use 
and evaluate before CIBA markets it. 


Specialist 


a pleasure. The auditorium features the newest audio- 
visual equipment. Showing of films, slides and transparen- 
cies can be controlled by the speaker from the lectern. 
Sound, either music or voice, can be piped to any of the 
center’s three conference rooms. In each conference room is 
a recording unit permitting the trainees to hear playbacks 
of their discussions. 

Behind the scenes, the projection room is equipped 
with four permanently mounted and focused projectors, 
an Ampex recorder, a Rek-o-Kut turntable, and a film 
editing table and splicer. A switching panel enables the 
operator to cut into and controkgany of the 19 speakers 
in the three conference rooms and in the auditorium. 

The pictures shown here follow through on highlight 
activities during Coleman’s first day at the new training 


center. ABE 


few 


SALES-PROBLEM-SOLVING CONFERENCES 
give the men a chance to compare their 
field experiences and exchange ideas for 
improving selling techniques. Here Cole- 
man leads a group of six of his associates. 


4 ' 


THE SNACK BAR for coffee breaks is a popular spot. Shown here is 
our man Coleman (center) and associates faring heartily on home- 
baked buns and Danish pastry and coffee during their morning break. 


——_— a 


on 


CIBA’S NEW TRAINING CENTER provides close to 5,000 feet 
of working space. It is equipped with one of the most mod- 
ern, complete audio-visual installations in existence today 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIODS after 
each subject is discussed help the men to 
interpret clearly their field responsibilities. 
Here, Coleman wants the floor to discuss 
his problems, get ideas to solve them. 


IN A PANTOMIME Coleman (left) makes a sales presentation to a 
doctor. It is recorded so anyone in the audience can cut in to criticize. 
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NEW—From its 2-tone coloring to its recessed headlights, the revitalized J. 1. Case tractor represents 
a complete turnabout in manufacturing and marketing emphasis. Case is now customer-minded. 


J. |. Case Finds a Fertile Furrow 


Since the merger of the Victorian J. I. Case Co. with 
the eager-beaver American Tractor Corp., new trac- 
tors emerge yearly, like Detroit offspring, and the 
venerable farm equipper never had it so good. 


There’s a world premiere—for farm 
equipment, 1960 models—going on to- 
day in Bal Halbour (near Miami 
Beach), Fla. J. I. Case Co. is staging 
its third annual new-model show for 
agricultural dealers from December 4 
through 12, with 7,000 dealers and 
millions of dollars’ worth of on-the- 
spot orders expected. 

It’s all part of the unique, for the 
industry, marketing techniques that 
have dug this company out of its for- 
mer sales rut. 

Case started its annual re-styling 
and dealer premieres in 1958, under 
the shrewd direction of Marc. B. Rojt- 
man, “wonder salesman” who joined 
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By ROBERT A. KELLY 
Midwest Editor 


the company as president in 1957. 
Results of the first show, held in 
Phoenix, Ariz., put the red-ink com- 
pany back into the black (by July 
1958, Rojtman was able to report a 
$5-million net for the first nine moths 
of the year). Last year’s world pre- 
miere for dealers, held in Nassau, 
B.W.L., cost Case $1.3 million, brought 
in $376 million in new-model orders. 
The remarkable’ resurgence of the 
115-year-old J. I. Case Co. (Racine, 
Wisconsin’s largest industrial citizen) 
has amazed the financial community, 
Case’s competitors and everyone who 
appreciates a shrewd, dynamic mar- 
keting story. J. I. Case displayed this 
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new face in marketing after its merger 
with The American Tractor Corp. 

The ATC was formed by Mare 
Rojtman after World War II, and pro- 
ceeded to increase its sales from $2.2 
million at the end of fiscal 54 to $5.2 
million in °55 and $10.2 million in 
1956. 

J. I. Case, meanwhile, plummeted 
from sales of $170 million in 1949 to 
$87 million in 1956. The loss was 
$988,000 that year. The company’s 
trouble lay in the fact that its sales 
were tied inextricably to the fortunes 
of the farmer. When the agricultural 
economy suffered, as it has during the 
past few years, so did Case. This was 
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OLD—A highly serviceable tractor of quality, but lacking the features that are selling the new Case 
tractors in unprecedented numbers since yearly re-styling and re-designing made Case a top marketer. 


Yearly Re-Styling 


because sales were limited to agri- 
cultural equipment. The company 
manufactured no machinery for the 
construction fields, a natural diversifi- 


cation for a farm implement manu-~ 


facturer. 

Worse, over the years Case was the 
last major farm implement manufac- 
turer to switch to rubber tires, the last 
to offer diesel models, the last to pro- 
duce the “3-point-hitch,” a technical 
advancement in tractor usage. No one 
questioned Case’s quality, craftsman- 
ship or durability, merely its Victorian 
management methods. 

Meanwhile, Rojtman’s American 
Tractor Corp., specializing in indus- 
trial equipment, had more business 
than it could handle. Obviously, Case’s 
idle capacity (born of the slump fol- 
lowing swollen World War II produc- 
tion levels) provided the climate for 
merger talks — ATC needed higher 
capacity, orders were outstripping 
Rojtman’s ability to fill them. In addi- 
tion, the merger would provide basic 
diversification and the opportunity for 
future expansion in any and all direc- 
tions which might seem advisable. 

The Rojtman stockholders stood to 
acquire the prestige of the Case name 
as well as some assistance in the cor- 
porate money area. “Lastly,” says Rojt- 
man, “I liked the challenge!” 


By this time, Case was convinced 
that a merger with ATC would give 
the company a quick and easy entry 
into the burgeoning industrial crawler 
tractor field. 

In January of 1957 the wedding 
took place. The new J. I. Case Co. 


now had eight manufacturing plants 
located in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana and California. Rojtman 
asked for and received a completely 
free hand in the management of the 
company. 
Rojtman, first as executive vice 


NEW MODELS of J. I. Case equipment are now introduced to dealers in an action- 
packed circus-type center ring. The “oohs” and “ahs” of the diesel aficionados can 
be heard amid the roar of tractor engines. The annual Case world premiere of new 
models cuts the cost of numerous regional shows and is a top producer of orders. 
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president and a year later as president, 
jumped into the competitive fray with 
a multi-million-dollar investment in 
product re-design and modernization 
covering the company’s 1958 line. 
(“I called it the 1960 line.”) 

Case tractors began emerging from 
the assembly line boasting 2-tone color 
combinations and recessed headlights. 
The big change was a revolutionary 
‘Case-O-Matic” hydraulic transmission 
designed to automate the farmer’s 
chores. In marked contrast to industry 
fears about hydraulically operated 
transmissions, Case offers a warranty 
for twice as long as that offered on 
conventional transmissions. 

Rojtman emphasized the vital need 
for imaginative engineering and _ its 
advantages to agricultural sales. His 
Case-O-Matic transmission was the 
first reflection of this philosophy. “But 
we had to get the farmer’s interest, so 
we borrowed from the auto makers— 
we stylized the tractor.” 

Formerly, Case had introduced its 
limited new line at a series of regional 
meetings. This was costly, time con- 
suming and, worse, Case executives 
could seldom attend more than a few 
such affairs. Also, carting vast quanti- 
ties of heavy equipment around the 
country was very expensive. 


& The annual world premiere was the 
only answer as far as Rojtman was 
eoncerned. United Airlines has since 
tagged Case’s 1957 affair as the big- 
gest civilian airlift in history. 

Rojtman’s aggressive merchandising 
background primed him for the once- 
a-year world premiere. He managed 
to overcome considerable criticism 
voiced by Case top brass. A million- 
dollar investment in what appeared 
to be a questionable expenditure, an 
unprecedented move, had to be care- 
fully thought out. He won his argu- 
ment and, as a result, delivered more 
orders than anyone at Case had ever 
seen. 

“You've got to make a mass intro- 
duction,” says Rojtman, now Case’s 
largest single stockholder, “just like 
the automobile manufacturers. In this 
way vou create genuine excitement. 
Everybody wants to come. You gen- 
erate emotion and they want to buy. 
Of course, the premiere would mean 
nothing without a really new and im- 
proved line of equipment to intro- 
duce. An empty promise would result 
in no sales and plenty of ill will. That’s 
why I stress the necessity of solid en- 
gineering. The annual premiere mere- 
ly provides the proper showcase.” 

Rojtman gathers an additional bonus 
from his new-model fiestas by inviting 
several hundred competitive dealers. 
At one party, one third of the dealers 
were sufficiently impressed to sign 
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Case franchises, with another third 
expected at a later date. 

Case has developed a Central Engi- 
neering Division responsible for keep- 
ing the company not just far ahead 
of its competition, but five vears in 
the future. An example of the work of 
this newly created division is the re- 
cently introduced self-propelled com- 
bine, which cuts an 18-foot swath 
through a wheat field — three feet 
wider than its next biggest model. 
There is a 6-month backlog of orders 
for this machine in spite of the fact 
that it bears a substantial price tag. 

Rojtman points to a variety of rea- 
sons for Case’s comeback: 


© Really new and exciting product 
designs coordinated with research 
and development. 


e Annual new-model introduction—in 
the manner of the automotive in- 
dustry. Regularity is the key. 

e A razzle-dazzle, colorful and excit- 
ing work-and-play world premiere. 

® Diversification of production, re- 
leasing the company from depend- 
ence on one market. 

e A strong advertising and promotion 
campaign. 


Production economies made _possi- 
ble by receipt of 80% of orders at 
the annual show. 


1 Expanded overseas operations. 
e A credit corporation providing vi- 


tally needed credit extension to 
dealers. 


New depth in management. (Rojt- 
man coaxed several executives into 
the Case fold—men occupying top 
spots in competitive operations.) 


A trimmed-down, aggressive dealer 
organization. 


While Rojtman may not admit it, 
J. I. Case boasts a mighty healthy 
complexion these days for one signifi- 
cant reason—the impact of Rojtman’s 
now famous showmanship on a tradi- 
tionally gray and sober industry. 

Rojtman concentrated on thinning 
the ranks of Case dealers while at the 
same time strengthening those that 
remained. As a result, he now does 
business with a group of producing 
dealers sold on, as well as oriented 
to, the Rojtman-Case method of doing 
business. He says, “Through the de- 
vices of larger territory assignments 
and diversification of product lines, we 
are slowly realizing our basic aim in 
this area~fewer but more substantial 
dealers.” 

Currently, company operations are 
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Ringmaster of Tractors, 
Bulldozers 


MARC B. ROJTMAN, president of 
J. 1. Case, recently pulled the 
waning farm equipment firm 
through a siege of hardening of 
the main marketing arteries to 
robust new sales vitality. He did 
it with methods that many a farm 
equipment dealer had never seen 
the like of—Detroit methods. Fol- 
lowing World War Il, Rojtman 
(pronounced Roitman) built his 
own company, the American 
Tractor Corp., specializing in in- 
dustrial equipment, to where it 
needed more capacity to expand 
and diversify. The J. |. Case Co. 
offered this opportunity. It also 
offered a chance for Rojtman to 
see what he could do with a well- 
respected company that was slid- 
ing into oblivion. 

The two companies merged in 
January 1958, and soon after, 
Rojtman announced the market- 
ing methods he would use to 
rebuild Case: 

1) “We're going to re-design 
the Case tractor and keep it five 
years ahead of its competition. 

2) “We're going to get the 
kind of financing, diversification, 
advertising and management we 
need. 

3) “We're going to throw a 
party.” 

Rojtman’s “parties” are the 
annual new-model wing-dings 
that are delivering orders meas- 
uring in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


U. S. Navy Sidewinder, Air to Air 
Guided Missile. Range: 7 miles. 


‘s Loaded 


with buying power... 
THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA 


@ Here's a rich sales target of primary importance to any national selling cam- 
paign. In this one compact 45-county area, retail sales are 15.9* percent higher 
than the national average. It's a concentrated target of more than 2 million people 
with almost 4 bi/lion spendable income! 

In Indianapolis, the nerve center of this trading area, The Star and The News 
provide the biggest single-package 45-county coverage of any available adver- 
tising media. 54.9% coverage of a// households—qualified, selective coverage of 
the most able-to-buy, highest income families! 

Use this business getting combination to guide your ads straight to the people 
who provide your best sales potentials. 


GET THE FACTS! Write for your 
free copy of “FACTS,” a condensed 
report of the booming economic 
*Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1959 picture of Metropolitan Indianapolis 


oy," 
i NEWS... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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divided into three product categories 
with Rojtman taking a constant and 
detailed interest in each: (1) Agricul- 
tural—farm tractors and implements, 
(2) Industrial—heavy construction and 
road building equipment, and (3) 
Utility—loaders, backhoes, crawlers, 
bulldozers, etc., for the building in- 
dustry. Thirty-three hundred inde- 
pendent dealers serve the agricultural 
market, 300 the industrial and 1,100 
of the larger agricultural dealers dou- 
ble in the utility construction field. 
From the dealer's viewpoint, be- 
sides the knowledge that he now sells 
for an aggressive firm, he has a “12- 
month line” which allows him to sell 
Case equipment to farmers and con- 
tractors the year round. The seasonal 
aspect of his franchise has faded. 
The annual dealer premiere is an 
added bonus for him. He sees the 
entire new line, can order for the 
whole year, has a whopping good 
time, and learns the latest engineering 
and selling techniques Rojtman has 
been conjuring up for the past 365 
days. While some companies stress the 
fact that the dealers should relax on 
such trips, Case gives its show a lot 


of activity. The dealer finds himself 
a part of at least three hard-sell ses- 
sions during his 5-day stay. But the 
premiere is laced with enough bau- 
bles, bangles and bright shiny new 
models to whet any wholesaler appe- 
tite. 

In order to qualify for an invitation 
to Case’s annual new-model parade, 
a dealer must increase his sales of 
Case equipment by $100,000 a year, 
or get $52,000 in new retail sales dur- 
ing the fourth quarter alone. 

“We get the top group of dealers 
this way,” adds Rojtman, “the ones 
who place the big orders at the yearly 
show.” 

The J. I. Case Credit Corp. con- 
tinues to make financing easier and is 
developing as a wonderful sales tool. 
Now two years old, it ranks as the 
country’s sixth-largest captive credit 
corporation. This wholly owned sub- 
sidiary permits Case to increase sub- 
stantially the volume of credit sales it 
can finance. 

The advantage of Rojtman’s credit 
corporation lies in the fact that lenders 
become nervous when a manufactur- 
ing firm such as Case raises its bor- 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


15th in Total Retail Sales 


Record 


in the Greensboro Market and selling influence in over 
half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; over 


400,000 readers daily. 


Watch Food Sales Sprout 


Hungry Metropolitan Greensboro Market 
ranks 17th in food sales in the South’s top 
25 markets—ahead of Charlotte, Augusta, Baton 
Rouge, close behind Mobile and Chattanooga. Feed 
your sales story through the Greensboro News & 


the only medium with dominant coverage 


Greensboro, 1st Market 
in the Carolinas, 


rowings above 50 or 60% of the 
company’s net worth. However, they'll 
loan a credit corporation 300 or 400% 
of its net worth. 

Shortly after taking over Case’s des- 
tiny, Rojtman began work on a new 
line of small diesel tractors expected 
to compete favorably in price with 
most of the small diesel tractors cur- 
rently imported from Europe. The line 
will be introduced at the December 
premiere. 

A shrewd marketing decision 
prompted this move. 

Recent import of these small trac- 
tors from Great Britain, Germany and 
other European countries, at prices 
lower than those of the American 
equivalent, created a serious problem 
for companies that, like Case and cer- 
tain competitors, did not have over- 
seas manufacturing operations. With 
lower labor costs and somewhat im- 
proved manufacturing methods, the 
European models were proving tough 
competition. 

By the end of 1958, tractors made 
in Europe by International Harvester, 
Ford and Massey-Ferguson, all of 
which have extensive European manu- 


79th in the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U. S. Markets Analysis’”’ Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


_ Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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7 How to make 
singing sell 


One of our bright young people defines 
a good advertising jingle as “Music that 
goes in one ear and refuses to come out 
the other!” 


Turning a solid sales idea into a haunt- 
ing combination of words and music that 
runs round and round in the listener’s 
head until a sale is made is more than a 
Tin Pan Alley art. 


It calls for a unique breed of creative 
advertising person. . . 


...Wwho knows when to be “square” and 
when to go, like, man, way out beyond 
Endsville 

. .. who knows how to use the new three- 
track stereo system for recording music- 
vocal tracks 

... who has discovered that mood music can 
come from a four-piece combo as well as 
a 36-piece orchestra, and much less ex- 
pensively 

... who can put his ideas to composers, ar- 
rangers, musicians, vocalists, and record- 
ing engineers in their gms and to sales 
managers in theirs. 

We count ourselves fortunate in having 

attracted an unusual group of people who 
can make singing sell. 


We work for the following companies: Avistate InsuRANcE ComPANigs * AMERICAN MINERAL Sprrits Co. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fg Rartway Co. + Brown SHOE COMPANY * CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY *« CHRYSLER CoRPO- 
RATION * COMMONWEALTH EpIsON COMPANY AND PuBLIC SERVICE COMPANY * THE CRACKER Jack Co. + THe ELEcTRIC 
ASSOCIATION (Chicago) * GREEN GIANT COMPANY * HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK *« 'THE Hoover CoMPANY * KELLOGG 
Company + THE KENDALL COMPANY * THE MaytaG Company « Motorota INc. + Pottip Morais Inc. « CHas. Prizer & Co., 
Inc. « THE PILLSBURY COMPANY +« THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY * THE PuRE O11. Company « THe Pure Fue. O11 
Company *« Star-Kist Foops, Inc. « SuGar InrormaTIon, INc. * Swirt & COMPANY « TEA COUNCIL OF THE U.S. A., Inc. 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza - NEW YORK + DETROIT »- HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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FIRST 
PRIZE... 


for incentive 
contests 


Silhouette | 
Mark I 


CABIN SAILING CRUISER 


Boating is the rage. . 
offers an inspired idea for the sales con- 
tests and other promotions where the idea 
of the prize creates excitement. 


The Silhouette Mark II is fabulous! Only 
17°8” long yet she sieeps two in comfort, 
has luxury features never before crafted 
into a boat at this price. 


Send for complete literature. Learn how 


this Cruising Sloop can help increase 
YOUR sales. Write: Finley Corsar. 


SILHOUETTE MARINE, LTD. 
150 Spring St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


- and the Silhouette 


? 


facturing operations, were starting to 
make inroads in the U.S.—Canadian 
market. 

About a year ago, Case acquired a 
French tractor manufacturing com- 
pany. Shortly thereafter, it was dis- 
covered that the quality of the French 
tractor was inferior. At the same time, 
Case discovered it could produce a 
quality small diesel tractor in the U.S. 
on a competitive price level with any- 
thing imported. Rojtman claims that 
this is a first for the tractor industry. 

It was obvious that Case had a 
double-barreled operation capable of 
holding the competition at bay both 
here and abroad. Rojtman quickly 
started redevelopment of Case’s sub- 
sidiary in France along the lines of 
the recently discovered diesel produc- 
tion techniques. When this step is 
completed, the French company will 
be in an extremely competitive posi- 
tion to sell, not only the French do- 
mestic scene, but also the entire Euro- 
pean Common Market network. In 
addition, Case’s domestic diesel here 
will be more than able to hold its own 
against competitive foreign imports. 

In the States, Rojtman continues to 
bedevil his competitors by staging 
tugs-of-war between his equipment 
and competitive models. The fact that 
he does this at the well-attended 
and well-publicized premiere festivi- 


ties doesn’t smooth their feathers. The 
Case tractor invariably shows up best, 
with a smoking, quivering competitor 
trailing ignominiously behind. 

In promotion and advertising, Rojt- 
man says, “We're banking on the auto- 
motive philosophy with both a na- 
tional and a local emphasis. This way, 
we've got a really effective sales tool. 
Also, we're dovetailing this idea with 
the time-honored farm - implement 
marketing concept of hard-hitting, on- 
the-spot demonstrations. To support 
this, we've entered a local coop- 
erative advertising effort with our 
dealers.” 

Case also uses a dealer “open 
house” program which employs a film 
of the annual world premiere to bring 
all the excitement and interest of the 
big show direct to the farmer. There 
is a unique Case-O-Matic demon- 
strator booklet which visually ex- 
plains the workings and advantages 
of the automatic transmission. 

“What we're really aiming for,” says 
Rojtman, “is the time when each of 
our dealers will become a sales engi- 
neer, conferring with the farmer on 
his total machinery investment — a 
counselor who can tie in the calcu- 
lated yield potential of given acreage 
with equipment requirements, thereby 
producing the greatest yield and 
economy to the farmer.” @ 


Every business man can use and will want one 
of these useful and handy cases for his credit 
cards, driver’s license and similar identification 
cards. 
The ladies will use it, too, as a photo album. 
Available in genuine morocco (black), genuine 
English pigskin (tan) or genuine cowhide 
(ginger). 
8 clear plastic wings — will hold 16 cards. 
PRICES 

100 250 500 
$1.05 1.00 95 
Individually boxed. 
Your ad — if desired — stamped in genuine gold at 
no extra charge. 
For sample — send $1.00, 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Mass. 


1,000 Up 
.90 Each 


No. 976 Card Case 
Illustrated—Black Genuine Morocco 


Manufacturers Holyoke, 
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$3-Million Datamatic Computer Undamaged in 
3,049 mile move by protected Mayflower caravan 


Sensitive, High Value 
Equipment Moved 
Without One Cent in Claims 


@ Such trouble-free moving is possible for any high 
value equipment... but it requires planning. 


In this case: 

A route was selected to avoid traffic and use the 
smoothest, straightest stretches of highway avail- 
able. It required pre-selected, overnight parking 
points for protection of a valuable electronic in- 
strument ,.. and continual contact by wire as 
the move progressed from Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Massachusetts plant to Los Angeles. 


The complex, 104,000 lb. computer was separated 
into sections, with each padded and protected in May- 
flower’s specially equipped moving vans. This type 
of handling eliminates time and expense of heavy 
crating, so unnecessary when Mayflower moves your 
high value products. 

Call Mayflower every time to deliver your “high 
value” shipment promptly . . . and safely! 


America’s Most Recommended Mover 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Why Did the Edsel Die? 


Ford Motor Co. finally has con- 
firmed the end of the Edsel. 

Edsel was a 1954 car, launched 
for the 1958 model year. 

In betting $250 million and nine 
years of work on this product, the 
fourth largest manufacturer was 
blinded by ambition and optimism. 

Founder Ford’s grandsons came to 
power with two relentless aims: 

1. Ford must “beat Chevrolet.” 

2. And because the Ford still rep- 
resented 80% of the company’s unit 
volume, Ford must create strong mid- 
dle- and higher-price divisions to 
meet and beat General Motors and 
Chrysler in every income market. 

A big, new contender in the then- 
widening middle-income market was 
to be the Edsel. 

In 1954 Ford researchers found: 

1. With “normal” conditions _re- 
stored after the Korean War, and 
steadily expanding population and in- 
come, the whole market would keep 
on growing 
would 


2. Even more motorists 


graduate to middle-price cars. 


3. Nearly all motorists, in all in- 
come brackets, would want still more 
size, more power and more gadgets. 

Edselites told SM (August 3, 1956) 
that their contender would be “the 
most powerful stock car on the road 
today” and “the epitome of the push- 
button era.” 

The new car's die was cast by 
Ford’s board in April 1955. By then, 
and since, Edsel was thoroughly 
tested as a product. But few dealers 
and no motorists had a chance to ex- 
press their opinion, until the Edsel 
was introduced across the board. 

The decision to put Edsel into pro- 
duction came at a happy time. In 
1955 Ford Motor Company’s sales hit 
a $5.6-billion clip, and net profit 
reached $437 million. The domestic 
industry’s new passenger-car sales 
pushed up to a record 8.2 million. 
Prophets of Ford and others of the 
Big Three saw “10-million-car years.” 

But in 1956 industry sales dropped 
to 6 million. In 1957 sales stayed 
around that level. Then—coinciding 
with the start of the “hard goods re- 
cession”—Edsel made its bow. In 1958 


the domestic industry could sell only 
4.2 million units. 

Middle-price cars were hit hard. 
Not only did vy rag’ ving! - 
Plymouw d their share of do- 
atte one tik 50 to 60%, but they 
themselves moved up into the middle- 
price bracket. 

More important, however, was the 
fact that the age-old “bigger means 
better” trend finally began to falter. 
The compact and small car trend 
picked up sales speed. 

Instead of selling a minimum 
200,000 units of this costly new baby 
in its first year, Ford sold only 109,- 
466 in its entire 26 months. 

Edsel looked “different.” (Some 
called it “an Oldsmobile sucking a 
lemon.”) It did indeed have a lot 
of push-button dashboard gadgets. 
But many motorists by then were 
thinking of these as just so many 
more things to get out of whack. 
There was a growing belief that sim- 
plicity of construction and fewer 
“parts” mean better transportation. 

And while Edsel was different in 
a lot of ways, it was distinctive in no 
big way. 

Edsel wasn’t even a very interest- 
ing anachronism. # LMH 


AMERICA’S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, and 
a theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Accommoda- 
tions are magnificent; the food is gourmet fare. For 
after-session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational 
facilities are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not 
only helps in planning your program, but they also 
handle the details to carry it through successfully. 


sm 2 


MFO 


Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 1959-FEB. 29, 1960. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St., MU 2-4300 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 +» Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 + Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 + Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 
ing, YU 2-6905 + Seattle, 726 

Joseph Vance Building, MU — 

2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 

RI 1-6814 + Los Angeles, 510 

West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS +» WEST VIRGINIA 
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new 
_ low rates 


with 

eager- 

beaver 
service! 


ee neem, 
emcee 


Here’s an easy way to save up to 50% on shipments of certain commodities. 
Just give Railway Express a total of 300 lbs. in any single pickup. It doesn’t 
matter how many consignees you name—we’ll aggregate the weights of indi- 
vidual small shipments to help you qualify for our new lowered rates. 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. Look! 


@ Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

@ International service to almost anywhere in the world 

@ Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

@ Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
@ Special low rates on many commodities 


@ The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 
; ' RAILe® AIR e SEA 
We’re busy as beavers these days t long- > ant 

e’re y as s these days carrying out our long-range improvemen HIGHWAY 


plans. You’ll find us eager—and able—to give your shipments the thorough 
service you want. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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Herkimer is now 
“calling the shots” 


Herkimer Halvorsen is now a firm believer in ACB 
Newspaper Research Reports. As head of Halvorsen, 
Inc., he had poo-hooed them for years. 

But when Halvorsen, Inc., became a division of 
Cosmic-Universal, the ACB Retail Store Reports were 
furnished him by the Upper-Management. 

The Boys-In-The-Field who worked for Herkimer 
under the old Halvorsen, Inc., set-up are now frankly 
amazed at Herkimer’s shrewd insight to specific sales 
situations in far corners. 

Last week, the Seattle man got an air-mail from 
Herkimer directing him to visit Eugene, Oregon, and 


RETAIL STORE REPORTS 


Provide accurate check-up of dealer tie-in ad- 
vertising covering your own or competitive 
accounts. A widely-used service for determin- 
ing sales policy and directing salesmen’s efforts. 
Reports can show linage; cost of space; city; 
publication; sales territory; dealer name; 
product and price advertised; mats used; totals 
and percentages. Report accuracy, 95% and up. 
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straighten out that dealership. ‘‘It stinks” tersely com- 
mented Herkimer. 

At the next sales meeting, the Seattle man will find 
out how Herkimer learned of this Oregon situation. 
The ACB Retail Store reports will then be discussed. 

But at present the Seattle man surmises that this 
parent company that took over Halvorsen, Inc., must 
have one of those fabulous UniVacs with hundreds of 
electronic tubes and a built-in radar. Otherwise, how 
could they spot the Eugene situation—so accurately? 

Full information on ACB’s 14 Services in our 48-page 
catalog sent on request, or contact our nearest office. 


fed. 


"Good Morning, Wilberton, Where exactly, can you get a breakfast in Omaha for nine dollars and thirty-one cents?" 
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THEYRE INTHE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Gloss on Simoniz’ Sales. . . 


The man who has helped, in 
recent years, to put it there has just 
been named Simoniz Company's di- 
He’s Paul J. 


the company’s 


rector of marketing. 
Greenfield, formerly 
director of merchandising. “For a 
marketing program to be sound,” says 
he, “it must be built from the sales- 
man on up, not from the management 
down.” And from the bottom up is 
the way the 45-year-old Greenfield 
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built his own career. He began it in 
his native Chicago as a merchandising 
and sales promotion novice with Wal- 
green Co. . . . He'll be responsible for 
the work of both Simoniz’ product 
management and its sales groups. 
“Ours is a cornpletely diversified com- 
pany, a fact not generally realized,” 
he says. “We annually sell more floor 
wax than automotive wax and polish— 


Greenfield 


and that’s floor wax alone.” 
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has been with Simoniz since 1955. He 
was the company’s sales promotion 
manager, a product manager and di- 
rector of merchandising before he took 
over the top marketing post. Before 
joining the company he had been in 
sales and promotion work with Schen- 
ley Distillers Corp. and McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. . . . Away from his desk 
he is active in community affairs, es- 
pecially school activities. 


U.S. Steel Gets a 
Salesman as Chief 


For the first time in its history, the 
world’s biggest steel maker, United 
States Steel Corp., has named as chief 
executive, a man who came up through 
the sales ranks. He’s Leslie B. Worth- 
ington, 57, who succeeds Walter F. 
Munford as president. (Munford died 
this fall from a stroke suffered after 
a fall in which he wounded himself 
with a paring knife.) Worthington’s 
climb reads like a Horatio Alger saga: 
His father brought him here from 
England when he was five. The senior 
Worthington, a coal miner, settled in 
the tiny mining town of Witt, near 
St. Louis. Today you'd have to listen 
carefully to detect any English nu- 
ances in Worthington’s voice. He was 
graduated from the local high school 
(two boys and three girls in the class), 
worked in the town’s general store 
after school hours. Later he worked 
his way through the University of 
Illinois, labored in Witt’s coal mines 
during summer vacations. (And here’s 
a stopper: He held a temporary Union 
card!) His first job was with a U.S. 
Steel subsidiar a sales apprentice 
in the South Chicago works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Then he 
became assistant manager of sales in 
the Chicago district. Much later he 
was in charge of sales of bar, strip, 
and semi-finished materials, in Pitts- 
burgh. In *42 he was elected vice 
president of U.S. Steel Supply Divi- 

@ion and, four years later, its presi- 
dent. He’s married. 


The Deep Freeze Is Big Business 


It’s been a banner year for Sea- 
brook Farms Co. For the year ending 
Feb. 28, 1959, sales and revenues hit 
a record $30-million-plus—up 15% 
over the previous year. And in May 
the old (founded in 1886) firm of See- 
man Brothers, Inc., purchased 68% 
interest in the voting securities of Sea- 
brook. Now Seabrook, with an even 
bigger future looming, has named 
Richard S. Knapp as general sales 
manager. He’s young (Princeton, class 
of 48) but except for a stint with 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., his whole 
career has been in frozen foods. Be- 
fore he joined the parent company he 
was v-p of Bateman Frozen Foods 


Co., one of Seabrook’s subsidiaries. 
He came into headquarters earlier this 
year as brand manager for Snow Crop 
fruits and vegetables. Recently he’s 
acted as specialties brand manager, 
handling prepared foods, Seabrook 
Farms Gold Label and Snow Crop 
Platinuta Label products. . . . There’s 
no nonsense about frozen foods. “By 
1969,” said John B. Fowler, Jr., chair- 
man of Seabrook and Seeman, “frozen 
foods sales will reach $5 billion at 
retail — twice today’s figure. We will 
be producing more than 4 billion 
packages of prepared frozen foods 
annually—three times the amount pro- 
duced today.” 
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Up here in this great big buying market of ours, we're as 
proud as we can be of fhe Syracuse University football team. 
We have to admit we enjoy being best and we enjoy being 
number 1. However, for the past few weeks when we talked 
- to advertisers and agency people, it was nearly all we could ~S 

do to get by the question, ‘What about that Syracuse football team?” 


After expressing ourselves vociferously on that subject we cagily got around to our second 
favorite subject. We pointed out that being good and being first in this rich, buying-power- 
packed Upstate New York area of ours, isn’t new! We've been America’s Best Test Market for 
a long time. We're the best—the only effective way to sell ALL this BIG market, all 15 coun- 
ties of it that we deliver. (One third the total area of New York State.) No other combination 
of media delivers comparable coverage af comparable cost! 


What about that Syracuse team? Ask Moloney, Regan & Schmitt. 
When you think of 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — the Syracuse market— 
DAILY AND SUNDAY ae Think of ALL of It! 


the SYRACUSE ean NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 
:@: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 229,181 Sunday Herald-American 202,737 Sunday Post-Standard 103,496 
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Discounters 


Invade Oil 


Fight to 
Cool Off 


Buying into 
Space Age 


Dollars in 
Education 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Qil marketing business is being infiltrated from all sides— 
by food chains, discount houses, mail order companies, They sell 
oil, gas, tires, batteries, accessories, all at discount prices. 
More chains and discounters will get into the act, No product or 
service is sacred to them. They sell under private labels; pro- 
mote heavily; specialize in loss leaders; know how to make a 
high-volume, low-profit operation pay off. 


Small independent refiners foster the discount invasion, par- 
ticularly on West Coast. Major oil marketers are generally stick- 
ing by their own branded distributors and dealers. Yet many big 
chains and discounters — Food Fair, Gov-Mart, Bargain City 
U.S.A., Masters, G~E.M. Stores, Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
U-Save, others—appear to be out to crucify the oil industry. 
This may be a fad, It may run its course. But oil marketers, big 
and small, have a rough road ahead. 


Competition in the air conditioner business is getting white 
hot. Fanning the flame is Fedders Corp., already leading Gen- 
eral Electric, Philco, Westinghouse, Frigidaire, many others 
in the $320-million unit air conditioner business. Now Fedders 
is challenging Carrier, Lennox, York, Chrysler for the residen- 
tial central air conditioner market — a $75-million business 
with unlimited potential. As U. V. (Bing) Muscio, Fedders' exec 
v-p, put it tous: "We're now organized to win the No. 1 spot inall 
air conditioner fields." 


You'll see more big companies buy their way into "space-age" 
electronics. Latest to make the move is Minneapolis-Moline, a 
smartly managed (see SM, Aug. 7, page 33) maker of construction 
and agricultural machinery. Moline bought Hymac Electronics of 
Culver City, Cal., right in the heart of the "missiles-and- 
rockets belt." Here's a painless way of getting a running start 
in this growing, yet risky, business. 


A new competitive battle is leaving the embryo stage. Radio and 
electronics manufacturers are taking notice of the potentially 
lucrative education market. 


radio, tape recorders, other products. The company is watching 
the nation's 175 educational broadcasting stations as well as 
the swelling school population, . .. Motorola, recent entrant 
in the TV camera and equipment field, also busily seeks the school 
market. As the educational system expands with no end in sight, 
Motorola looks to its closed-circuit TV systems as eventual big 
dollar earners. . . . Admiral is pushing its products into high 
school and college home economics classes to make a big first 
impression on future consumers. : 
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NEWSLETTER (continued) ‘ 


Bakers’ 
Problems 


Chains in 
Meat Packing 


Advertising 
Abroad 


Sales Management 


Bread baking companies are doing something about their many 
troubles. We've talked with most of the big ones—American 
Bakeries, Continental Baking, General Baking, National Biscuit, 
Ward Baking. And they have problems: narrow profit margins, 
cost-price squeeze, soaring labor costs, rough competition from 
chains' private labels, rising imports from Canada, even a per 
capita decline in U.S. bread eating. 


Here's how big bakers are solving their problems. With only 
minor exceptions here and there, they're relying on: 


* Advertising . .. To a man, top marketing officials tell us 
this is their most important tool, that they are boosting 1960 
ad budgets considerably. Only heavy ad campaigns get their baked 
goods into chain stores. Concentrated local advertising helps 
hold the line against Canadian imports. 


* Product diversification . . . Not just new varieties of bread 
("would have been heresy a few years ago," saidav-p), but rolls, 
cakes, pies, potato chips, and now candy, frozen foods, other 
more profitable lines. Every company is diversifying. Many 
sell these new products under private labels to chain stores as 
well as their own advertised brands. 


* Acguisitions . .. Except for American Bakeries, these com- 
panies are strongly committed to expansion by acquisition. 
They're continually on the lookout, both for purchases of new 
lines and to expand into new areas. This is one way of securing 
more production facilities, cutting distribution costs. 


More suppliers are running into competition from their own cus- 
tomers. Now another large grocery chain enters the slaughter- 
ing business, with Food Fair Stores’ recent purchase of a Denver 
plant. National Food Stores operates a packing plant near Denver 
stockyards; American Stores has been in the meat packing busi- 
nesS many years. 


With these big chains shaving intermediate costs by buying into 
the meat packing end of the grocery business, others may have 
to follow suit. As sales volume grows with the booming economy 
and population explosion, control of all phases of production, 
including raw material, becomes vitally important in the search 
for the elusive profit dollar. 


If you're interested in a foreign trade deal, here's an easy 
way to make some contacts. Trade Missions, sponsored by U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, continually travel abroad, meeting thou- 
sands of foreign businessmen. These groups will publicize your 
business proposal, whether it deals with import, export, li- 
censing, investment, plant establishment, services, etc. .. > 
In first half of 1960 Trade Missions are slated to visit western 
India, Pakistan, United Arab Republic, Africa, Philippines, 
southern Japan, Brazil. 
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PLAN YOUR NEXT MEETING AT THE NEW 


SHERATON-CLEVELAN 


Top-to-lobby modernization 
makes the Sheraton-Cleveland the 
finest convention hotel in Ohio 


EAST 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 


(formerly the McAlpin) 


Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 


PARLOR FLOOR 


BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 


Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 


sNECGWOOD & 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 

CHICAGO 

Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


poe 


sz xe 


a capacity of 630. 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 


FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 


RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


DA! AS 
Sheraton- Dallas 


NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
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Cleveland’s number one convention address has just 
undergone a complete face-lifting. The entire hotel is 
now air-conditioned. Every dining room has been done 
over. Every parlor on both the parlor and mezzanine 
floors has been remodeled. New banquet equipment 
has been added. Likewise two new restaurants, The 
Town Room and The Minute Chef and a new 
lounge, The Bunch of Grapes. 

No hotel in Cleveland is more con- 
veniently located. It’s connected 
to the railroad terminal and 
is the closest hotel to 
the airport (first limou- 
sine stop). 


S) SHERATON HOTELS 


MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


WEST COAST 


SAN FRANCISCU 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 


Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 


Sheraton-Town House) 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


PORTLAND, Oregon 


Sheraton-Portland Hotel 


For convention space, The 
Sheraton-Cleveland gives you more 
than 30 convention rooms for meetings of 
from 25 to 1,420 people, plus 6,000 square feet of 
exhibit area. 
For more details, contact Mr. Ralph G. Moorhouse, 
Sales Manager, at the Sheraton-Cleveland, or Mr. 
Paul Mangan, National Convention Manager, at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Lobby Floor (not shown) has three magnificent function rooms: The 
Rose Room, seating 130 persons, The Green Room seating 130; and the 
Cleveland Room seating 500. The Green and Cleveland Rooms combine for 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 

Surfrider 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Roya! 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton- Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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Clauss Cutlery to Vichek Tool: 


“What a wonderful gift 
your molded packages 
have been to our 
shears sales!” 


MR. LEONARD J. HALEN, Sales Manager, 
Clauss Cutlery Company, reporting: 


“Our early sales philosophy was based on the need in every 
home for pinking shears. This was our market. The potential 
could not be increased. All we should do is maintain the 
existing purchase rate. 

“But 7 years ago, our thinking changed. Why, we asked, 


couldn’t our shears become a highly unique and useful gift? 


Let’s unmask the inherent gift value, change from a 


“blind” conventional cardboard box to a gift-minded package, 


and “let nature take its course”! 


“Vichek Tool molded the answer: a box of gleaming red 
opaque plastic with a hinged top of transparent plastic. Two 
ribs, molded into the box interior, formed depressions 
which secured the finger grips and blade. It’s a rugged box, 
providing positive protection against damage in shipment 
or siore handling. The snaplocking lid keeps out dirt 

and dust. The package is an eye-appealing showcase on the 
counter, and a cherished storage box in the home. 
“Result: an immediate 10% annual increase in volume! 
And similar gains every year since! Plus new and 
important department store outlets for Clauss shears, 
won through this easy-to-promote new packaging. 

“One last note: The pinking shears success story led us 
to similarly package a three-piece set of embroidery 
scissors, and dressmaker and sewing shears. Switching 
to plastics from leather (in this case) reduced 
packaging costs 20%—and stretched the peak marketing 
life far beyond the usual 2 year period for such a set. 

In fact, sales of this Clauss set have remained at a 

high level for all 6 years it has been packaged in its 
red-and-clear plastic box!” 

What package will do the most powerful selling job 

for your product? At the least cost? The plastic 
package molder can offer valuable assistance 

in answering these questions. His analysis of sales 

and cost requirements are based on long experience in 
marketing. His package design services are both 
practical and imaginative. His productive facilities 

can supply molded packages by the hundreds or 
millions, in the most effective size, shape, or strength, 
and at the right price. 

Talk over your packaging plans with a 

molder. Marketers in many fields have—with 
gratifying results . . . and profit. 


Monsanto supplies a 
large variety of Lustrex* 
styrene molding 
compounds to America’s 
leading molders 

of plastics packaging. 


Monsanto 


® 
*LUSTREX: REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


A sampling of the wide range of stock 
plastic packages molded by Vichek Tool 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Robert L. 
DeVies, Plant Supervisor, left, and Donald 
R. Butler, Manager of Plastics Division. 


One of the molding presses at Vichek Tool used to 
mold Clauss shears and scissors boxes. Other packages 
molded by Vichek hold nuts and bolts, mens’ belts, 
other haberdashery, as well as many other products. 
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LEE H. BRISTOL 


DYNAMARKETER 


High Ad-to-Sales Spending Ratio 
Pre-Insures Profits for Bristol-Myers 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


The book which Lee Hastings Bristol wrote in depres- 
sion 1930 was called “Profits in Advance.” Its theme was 
that today’s vigorous, consistent and intelligent advertising 
sows tomorrow’s sales and profits. 

Then secretary and advertising manager—and now chair- 
man of the board—of Bristol-Myers Co., New York, he 
applied the book’s message: 

“We'd begun to promote Ipana toothpaste widely in 
1924,” he recalls. “By 1933 our advertising expenditures 
for it, on sales of $1,750,000, were between $450,000 and 
$500,000. Then, at the very bottom of the depression, I 
added $250,000 to Ipana’s budget. 

“Within 18 months (there’s always a time lag) we got 
better than a 2 to 1 return on the increase. 

“As their son and brother, I didn’t have to sell top 
management on this.” (Lee’s father, William, was a co- 
founder and his brothers Henry and William entered the 
“family” business before him.) I took a chance on my own. 
. . - But I’m glad it worked out!” 

Under 67-year-old Lee Bristol, and with younger execu- 
tives, including a third generation of Bristols, moving up, 
Bristol-Myers today invests record sums in time and space 
media to insure tomorrow’s steadily rising profits. On 
$113.9-million sales income in 1958, B-M’s advertising 
expenditures were estimated at $31 million, or a bit more 
than 27%. 

But on 1959 sales of about $130 million, Lee confides, 
the company will spend “nearly $40 million” in advertising, 
or about 30%. 

“Actually, among the divisions which advertise,” he 
adds, “the ratio is more than 40%.” These divisions are 
Bristol-Myers Products, Grove Laboratories and Clairol. 
Luzier Inc., cosmetics, and Bristol Laboratories are, rela- 
tively, “non-advertisers.” 

For 1958 B-M was ranked No. 16 in expenditures among 
all advertisers. This year it may show up in the top 12— 
exceeded only by the Big Three motormakers, the Big 
Three soapmakers, General Foods, General Electric, Amer- 
ican Home Products, and R. J. Reynolds and American 
Tobacco. Sales of the smallest among the other 11—Lever 
Brothers and American Home-—still will be three times as 
large as Bristol-Myers’. 

After 72 years as a company, and 35 as a national 


advertiser against really rugged competitors, B-M may 
just be striking its stride. 

Lee Bristol emphasizes, however, that it will not stray 
or acquire far afield, merely for “volume.” 

Despite such acquisitions as Luzier beauty products, 
sold door-to-door, Grove Laboratories (Bromo-Quinine and 
other cold remedies and Fitch shampoo) and Clairol hair 
dyes, about $100 million of this year’s $130-million sales 
were “self-generated.” 

Lee Bristol tells stockholders that, “After trial and 
error, we've come around to directing ourselves exclu- 
sively to health and beauty.” With the sale of such divi- 
sions as-Rubberset and Kimball, the “all-other” share of 
the company’s annual sales total has dropped in six years 
from 23.2% to 2.9%. 

Proprietary products represent nearly 80% and ethical 
drugs nearly 20% of today’s mounting total. 

The former are such brands as Ban, Bufferin, Ipana and 
Ipana Plus, Mum, Sal Hepatica, Trig and Vitalis. The 
latter primarily are antibiotics. (Bristol Laboratories re- 
cently announced production of “the first synthetic penicil- 
lin for medicinal use.”) With $5 million now being spent 
annually for research, the chances for “exclusives” are 
greater here. 

But in proprietaries the “franchise” must be rewon daily. 
Among all these 200 products B-M can claim first place 
only for Clairol. “We're also first in deodorants—if you add 
together our several types,” Lee Bristol explains. “But 
Bufferin is second or third in headache remedies, and 
Ipana fourth among toothpastes.” 

Anacin and perhaps Bayer aspirin lead Bufferin. Late- 
comer Procter & Gamble is now said to have the Nos. | 
and 2 toothpaste brands, with long-leader Colgate now 
third. And against Avon Products’ 100,000 door-to-door 
cosmetic sales people, Luzier can pit only 3,500. 

Excluding the Luzier group, but including detailers to 
doctors and hospitals for Bristol Laboratories, B-M’s entire 
field sales force numbers less than 400. For advertising the 
company spends about four times as much as for selling. 

Though B-M has long operated abroad (Canadian opera- 
tions are part of the “domestic” setup), the Chairman sees 
room for much more progress there. Under Bristol-Myers 
International are subsidiaries in Argentina, Australia-New 
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MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 


The anticipated rate of growth 
promises near-record expenditure 
for the next few years. Natural gas 
pipe line construction will repre- 
sent the largest segment of the 
U. S. pipe line market, with capital 
expenditures for lines, compressor 
stations, communications, corrosion 
protection, metering and other 
related equipment running well 
over a billion dollars. Add to this 
the crude oil and products lines, 
plus foreign construction, and there 
is a foreseeable total of almost 
$4 billion. 

Keeping in touch with all the 
buying influences in this scattered 
industry is a difficult task for per- 
sonal selling alone. Only through 
the pages of the industry’s special- 
ized workbook publication, PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY, can your sales 
message reach all the important 
buying and specifying titles. Maxi- 
mum reader interest is demon- 
strated by the volume of reader 
inquiries, high standing on reader 
preference surveys, and the requests 
for article reprints. 

Pipe Line INpustry offers you 
the most effective coverage possi- 
ble of this specialized market—the 
men you sell and only the men 
you sell... at lowest cost. For the 
industry’s most complete market 
data compilation write for PIPE 
Line INpDuUsTRY Fact Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 
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LEE H. BRISTOL (continvea, 


DYNAMARKETER 


Zealand, Brazil, Cuba, England, Ger- 
many, Mexico, Panama and South 
Africa, and licensee manufacturers in 
a score of other countries. 

But all “non-domestic” sales last 
year totaled only $19.3 million (of 
which only $7.4 million was reported 
in corporate sales) and foreign opera- 
tions produced only $1.3 million of 
the $7.2-million corporate net earn- 
ings. 

Bristol-Myers plows back profits, 
too. In the last six years, while sales 
doubled, net earnings nearly trebled. 
Thus far this year net earnings 
climbed 20% more. Lee Bristol em- 
phasizes to his 15,000 stockholders, 
however, that “the company’s policy 
is not to declare more than 50% of 
earnings for dividends.” 

And to SM he adds: “Though our 
profit ratios are good, they may be 
lower with higher advertising costs.” 

Advertising and public relations are 
still his primary “personal” concerns. 

His early interest in radio advertis- 
ing once induced him to accept a 
walk-on part in B-M’s Fred Allen 
show. Allen’s humor helped to let the 
world know about “Ipana for the smile 
of beauty, Sal Hepatica for the smile 
of health.” But even before him had 
come the Ipana Troubadours. 

Lee Bristol had been successful on 
his own. At 34 he was vice president 
of Bishop Calculating Co., when his 
brother Henry persuaded him to join 
the “family” company. B-M was then 
a “pill factory,” making some 3,000 
items. But a study by Henry had un- 
covered the fact that “Two or three 
items were carrying the cost of the 
whole line.” Why not concentrate on 
the sellers—and promote them? 

Yet the decision to go all-out in ad- 


vertising, for just a few of the eggs in 
this big, broad basket, was not made 
easily. Still new to the company, Lee 
(the family extrovert) had to do a lot 
of inside promoting, too. 

Advertising, he persuaded them, is 
a force only if it is sustained and con- 
stantly regenerated. From N. W. Ayer 
he borrowed the slogan, “Keeping 
Everlastingly at It.” 

In turn B-M turned its power on 
Ipana, Sal — Minit-Rub, Vi- 
talis, Mum and others. For Ingram’s 
shaving cream the battle between 
Terry Tube and Jerry Jar divided 
many male Americans. Ipana aroused 
widespread fear of “pink toothbrush.” 

While two-thirds of B-M’s big total 
is now in network and spot TV, the 
company was reported as spending 
$4.3 million in magazines, $1.8 million 
in newspapers and $1.7 million in spot 
radio for 1958. 

Lee learned advertising in an era 
when “copy was king.” He believes 
that it still is. At least once a week he 
drops down from the 12th or execu- 
tive floor to the 11th floor at 630 Fifth 
Avenue to offer a suggestion. A recent 
one concerned a Vitalis “football 
poster” ad for magazines. He thought 
the copy for it should be done in 
“poster style,” too. 

“I also suggest changes for tele- 
vision commercials,” he admits. “You 
might call me a gentle and non-in- 
sistent kibitzer. But in advertising, 
especially, I remember what Gilbert 
Chesterton called ‘tremendous _ tri- 
fles.’” 

The newly elected chairman of the 
Association of National Advertisers is 
Donald S. Frost, who recently moved 
from the 11th to the 12th floor to be- 
come advertising vice president, anew 


a time. 


Tip on Detaching Pages 


Of the several hundred letters of comment from readers about 
the new “‘lie-flat” binding, most have been congratulatory. But 
some find the pages harder to detach for pass-along and filing 
than the former perforated pages . . 
Before you start to detach a page, make sure that the copy is 
opened flat. Then give the page a preliminary rub along the gutter 
with your thumb. Then tear slowly and firmly. And one page at 


. It’s a case of “easy does it.” 
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post, for all Bristol-Myers. Another 
former ANA chairman is Robert B. 
Brown, executive v-p of this company. 
Still earlier, in the same ANA posi- 
tion, was Lee Hastings Bristol. Among 
other organizations, he continues to 
work with the ANA and the Advertis- 
ing Council. 


Despite the presence of several | 
third-generation Bristols in the com- | 
pany, Lee denies vigorously the charge | 
of “nepotism.” He points to the fact | 
that Frederick N. Schwartz is now | 
the company’s president, and that only | 


two on the 9-man board (himself and 
William M. III) are Bristols. 


> But in a broader sense the company 
is still a “family affair.” Lee is proud 
of its relations with several “families”: 
“our employees, our customers, stock- 
holders, business associates (whole- 
salers, retailers, banks, advertising 
agencies and suppliers) and our com- 
munities.” 

B-M believes that “Our company 
and its operating divisions owe pre- 
cisely the same allegiance to the com- 
munities in which we do business as 
does the responsible private citizen.” 

Lee Bristol works to “strengthen 
our corporate image. This image can 
only be a reflection of our own group 
personality. Our personality also in- 
volves personal responsibility. 

“My father and brothers tried to 
put into this company integrity and 
warmth. We’re trying to maintain and 
project these qualities.” 

To stockholders he says that con- 
sciously or unconsciously, top manage- 
ment sets the standards (over and 
above rules) that percolate down 
through the organization. 

He mentions, especially, three areas 
in which Bristol-Myers recognizes its 
corporate responsibilit’: 

1. “We try to treat employees as 
human beings, with all the considera- 
tion that empathy inspires. . . .” 

2. “For stockholders—we try to im- 
prove their investment, both in stock 
value and dividends,” and keeping 
“the long-term viewpoint uppermost.” 

3. “For the general public—we feel 
a responsibility for service: We are 
not merely a money-making machine 
—at the expense of standards, ethics 
and morality.” 

Bristol-Myers seeks to stay “pro- 
gressive,” Lee Bristol points out, “by 
the constant induction of younger 
men.” 

In all key posts—in addition to 
“ability, personality and congeniality 
as a member of the team”—he seeks 
“humility and a sense of humor . . . 

“Nobody is good enough to be a 
czar.” ® 


To Sell 
the Pipe 


Line 


Necessary Buying Aid. 

The engineering-operating 

groups who approve pur- 

chases require information 

on product performance, 

applications, weights, di- 

mensions and other speci- 

fications. Unless such data 

are available in printed 

form, it is difficult to do business with this scattered industry. 

Unique Market Conditions. Sales calls to cover this world-wide, 

technical industry can be expensive and time consuming. Both 

time and money are saved by providing preliminary information 

in a catalog that can be referred to at the time a purchase 

is contemplated. 

Many Buying Influences. All men of buying authority in a pipe 

line company are seldom found in a single location. Pipe line 

contractors, representing a sizeable segment of buying power, 

are constantly on the move. Having your catalog in the hands 

of spread superintendents, division managers and other key 

employees will make your sales effort more effective. 

Most Comprehensive Distribution Plan. Pipe LINE CATALOG is 

distributed to more than 4,000 buying locations in the pipe line 

industry. Names are obtained directly from the pipe line com- 

panies and contractors—new operations are added as they come 

into being—all lists are double checked to avoid duplication. 

Preferred by Purchasers. A strong 9!.4% of industry men 

responding to catalog usage surveys indicate that they prefer to 

have catalog data furnished to them in the Pipe LINE CATALOG. 
Make sure you're represented in the next edition. Call local 

Gulf office or write for complete fact book, “Effective Cata- 

loging in the Pipe Line Market.” 


Greater Petroleum Coverage Through Market Specialization 


PIPE LINE CATALOG 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


As we lumber into the homestretch, 
people are still talking about the para- 
lyzing steel strike, longest in the na- 
tion’s history, and its penetration into 
other industries which depend on this 
basic metal. 

° 

The sorry affair of Quizling Charles 
Van Doren continues to pile up word- 
age. He was the kind of egghead many 
of us wanted to be . . . young, per- 
sonable, and with a nice nest-egg. 
Idols with feet of clay are dispiriting. 

* 

Bill Cullen talks about an “extra 
bonus.” Advertisers are sometimes a 
redundant lot, too. Anacin and Bromo 
Seltzer aren’t satisfied with relieving 


headaches. They relieve headache 
pains! 

* 
At the old F. Wallis Armstrong 


agency, I used to hear about “Old 
Man Dixie.” He was gone before I 
got there, but he came up with what 
I consider a real slogan, with the 
proper proportion of surprise and 
cleverness. It was for the Beehler um- 
brella: “Born in Baltimore. Raised 
everywhere.” Isn’t that a daisy? 
© 
Dan McLaughlin, Airkem Sales & 
Service, Toronto, tells me what Jack 
Corrigan told him . . . that “average” 
simply means that you are the lousiest 
of the best and the best of the lousiest. 
° 
Suggested title for a booklet on 
cosmetic care: “The Unpardonable 
Skin.” 
« 
Nest: A branch-type strictly for the 
birds. 
. 
Poetry: Strictly for the bards. 
i 
They say that when Bernice Fitz- 
Gibbon was with Macy’s, she startled 
a few of her associates when she 
changed such a polished phrase as 
“Milady acquiesces to Dame Fashion’s 
decree” to down-to-earth talk: “This 
is a good dress.” You need be no ex- 
pert to know which type of copy- 
writing would keep the cash-register 
jingling. The International Corre- 
spondence Schools dinged that into 
me early in the advertising course. 
Don’t say “The position is lucrative,” 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


the textbook counseled. Say “The job 
pays well.” 
° 

Idea for a page advertising a Scotch: 
Pair of tongs dropping an ice-cube 
into a glass containing two fingers of 
amber liquid. Headline: “Put it in 
Black & White.” 

' 

Incidental intelligence: _Philadel- 
phia has a car dealer who calls him- 
self “Generous George.” And Sunny 
Stein, who advertises bargains, calls 


himself “the only Chevy dealer in the 
U.S.A. with a hole in the head.” 
a 

Rhythm section: “The extra lean is 
easily seen when the bacon you buy 
is Morrell.” 

* 

Now that we have air conditioned 
cigarettes, I'd like to see some air 
conditioned copy, free of hot air and 
cool, man, cool. 

3 

I've never quite understood why so 
many people of all faiths approve such 
nullifidian lyrics as “The things that 
vou're li’ble/To read in the Bible 
They ain’t necessarily so.” 

+ 

The Satevepost retained the Gallup 
pollsters to interview 402 persons 95 
years old or older, to learn if there 
may be one underlying secret of lon- 
gevity. It boils down to tranquillity. 
So, as Mae West counseled, take it 
easy; you'll last longer! 


“We'll work something out” 


In business, as in the larger spl 


A man without a plan . 
without a plan. . 


“muddling through.” 


and digest us later. 


our ship is headed. 


Let’s consult them before getting 


Famous last words, as the whiskered phrase goes. 
You admire the optimism of them, for it is typically American. 


But, in the same breath, you deplore their folly. 


baked plan is better than no plan at all. 


. . like a corporation or a nation 
. is shortsighted, if not plain stupid. 


If two heads are better than one, except in a museum exhibit, 
then two plans are better than one . . 
back on in case the first one backfires. 

Many of us admire the British Empire for its traditional 


But that identical group among us shudders at the cold, 
calculated, long-term plan of the Soviets to nibble us now 


If this be reason, make the most of it. To look down the 
vista of the years and see our errors in strategy is wholesome. 
But it is often too late to “work something out.” For the new 


year just around the corner, let’s have some idea of where 


There are charts for business as well as maps for navigators. 


rere of life itself, even a half- 


. a second one to fall 


into the open sea. 
T.H.T. 
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imperial. | 


Again and again, your package 
meets a challenge no 
flesh-and-blood salesman in his 
right mind would accept: Stop 
your prospect, tell a sales story, 
close the deal—in seconds! 


Does your package do it? 
If not, it’s time to call your 
Milprint man—specialist in 
creating packaging that 
creates sales! 


Lithographed Carton—Winner of 
National Lithographic Awards Competition 


Designer: Thomas Laufer Associates 
Rotogravure Printed Foil Overwrap 


Rotogravure Printed Overwrap 
Designer: Otto Keil 


Flexographic Printed Polyethylene 
Sideweld Bag 


General Offices, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « Sa 


6¢How’s that again? The New York News has 2,200,000 
adult readers who read no other New York newspaper? 
You say 65% of the exclusives are in the over-$5,000 
income levels? Doesn’t leave us much choice, does it? 99 


THE BULB HORN on this “ 


bomb” is enough to make any salesman’s mouth water. 


Webster Electric's Howard Stacey, v-p, gsm, makes “pre-flight.” Note the fins. 


Wanna Win a Surrey? 


If your salesmen no longer respond to cold cash, 
trips to sunny Miami or color TV . . . try the offbeat 
prize. Webster Electric got a lot of mileage out of 
a contest with only a single prize, an 8-hp Surrey. 


A $1,600 Surrey was the only prize 
in Webster Electric Company’s re- 
cent 6-month sales contest. Results: 
“Webster thus far is enjoying one of 
the highest first-half-year sales records 
in its 50-year history,” says Wright 
Dent, Webster’s advertising manager 
and contest originator. 

The Surrey -as-a-prize idea went 
hand in hand with Webster’s fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. The company 
and the car’s origin practically coin- 
cided. (Now manufactured for Dyer 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio.) 

This was a strange contest, because 
individual salesmen from four differ- 
ent divisions vied for the same prize. 
These divisions produce distinctly dif- 
ferent types of products, too: hy- 
draulic pumps and components, oil 
heat units, Hi-Fi components and in- 
tercoms. Stranger yet, was the fact 


that no single division stood out over 
another in sales volume. 

Final winner was the firm, Moul- 
throp and Hunter, San Francisco, Hi- 
Fi reps for Webster. Announcement 
was made as the old-fashioned Surrey 
was being transported by air from the 
home office. 

Dent says that the promotion of 
this contest was singularly easy—and 
fun. Handled entirely by mail, the 
promotion was written in a humorous 
vein. Butt of the humor was vice 
president in charge of sales, Howard 
C. Stacey. Photo taking stopped traffic 
in Chicago and even involved a staged 
“arrest” in the loop district. 

The Surrey, in addition to creating 
salesman interest in the contest, be- 
came a tool of some fine publicity as 
well. It held sway at the annual 
Fourth of July parade in Racine, Wis., 
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Webster's headquarters. Its very pres- 
ence at the 1959 Electronic Parts 
Distributor Show caused plenty of 
curiosity, and promoted Webster. 

Stacey and Dent smirked for months 
over plans for presenting the prize 
to the winner. It seems that the win- 
ner was supposed to be flown to 
Racine, and presented the Surrey— 
keys and all. Whereupon the pre- 
senters would walk away (after suit- 
able congratulations) and let the win- 
ner get the prize home. 


® However, change of heart, or 
stern orders from headquarters, caused 
the ad-sales heads to do the next 
best thing. They revised the procedure 
and had the prize flown to the winner. 
Needless to say, plenty of national 
publicity resulted. 

Moulthrop and Hunter didn't stand 
still either. Almost the day after re- 
ceipt of the prize, the winners in- 
stigated a “Who Wants It” contest 
of their own. A sales contest among 
the California distributors is now un- 
derway. The prize is the same Surrey 

The Dent-Stacey team has a flair for 
the unusual in sales contests—mainly 
because it is expected of them by 
their sales force. One year, for in- 
stance, the contest winner was flown 
to Racine and presented a hammer— 
with which to break a huge piggy 
bank containing cash tossed into it 
each month by the company, accord- 
ing to various quotas reached. 

Stacey and Dent dream up these 
low-cost, high-humor campaigns for 
two important reasons: (1) They know 
their salesmen look forward to them. 
(2) Many of the sales reps handling 
Webster products are in such a high 
income-bracket that serious (and much 
more expensive) prizes are regarded 
as “peanuts” by them. Yet they fight 
hard for the zany. 

Dent still wants to give a huge 
tract of desert land, a burro and pan 
ning equipment to some winner .. . 
a square foot of Florida land per 
sale to the winner of another contest. 

Current contest has a center of 
interest—a thermometer—in which de- 
grees of progress are measured with 
silver dollars. Everybody’s sales are 
recorded in the thermometer in the 
form of cash, but there will only be 
one winner. A leader is announced 
every month, along with the amount 
of cash in the thermometer; but if 
he’s beat out of it the next month, 
the new leader carries the higher 
“cash” temperature. This idea is gain- 
ing momentum. It is even feasible for 
one salesman to exceed his given 
quota by the largest percentage 
through a last minute effort, and gain 
all the cash the rest of the force has 
been putting in and vying for. 
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| want to know the readeration” 


The man knows that circulation can only take 
a magazine to a purchasing agent’s office. It’s 
what happens after it gets there that counts. 


Advertisers and ad agencies have put much 
time and effort into finding out what happens 
when a magazine like PURCHASING reaches the 
desks of industrial buyers. 


One approach, editorial analysis, evaluates pub- 
lications in terms of their helpfulness and use- 
fulness to readers. On this score PURCHASING 
Magazine is tops. 

Another approach measures the amount of time 
purchasing agents spend with an average issue. 


Independent studies show that PurcHASING 
Magazine outstrips its field by far. 


A third technique is based on reader preference 
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studies. We never make these studies ourselves. 
But PurcHASING Magazine comes out on top 
in every independent survey we’ve ever heard 
about, and we’ve seen a lot of them. Even sur- 
veys that include executives other than pur- 
chasing agents show that PuRCHASING ranks at 
or near the top among all business publications. 


If you’re looking for “‘readeration” that sparks 
reader-action from your advertising, look over 
the evidence. Our nearest representative has it 
ready for you. 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


A CONOVER - MAST PUBLICATION NB P 
the news and methods magazine for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


How to Wire a Sink 


. . « Call Western Union, that’s how—and you're 


bound to impress prospects on the receiving end... 


Or maybe you'd like a new ice cream topping in- 


troduced via handy Telegram-Plus service .. . 
a dealer check-up done . . . rabbits delivered . . . 


By HARRY WOODWARD 
Special Features Editor 


Not so long ago as to strain memo- 
ry’s thread, the Western Union mes- 
senger was looked on as the hand of 
Doom. “Come at once. Cousin Hat- 
tie passed away.” Or: “Plant burned 
down. Unable to fill order.” 

Today WU’s speedy emissary is 
probably just bringing you a hot 
cherry pie. 

“Whatever the problem,” says a 
WU promotion piece, “use Western 
Union's Special Services.” The prob- 
lem might be inspection of retail dis- 
plays or inventory equipment. It 
could be pick-up on canceled credit 
cards or charge plates. It could be 
distribution of unaddressed material. 
The communications company will 
take care of it, on a local, regional or 
national basis. And Special Services, 
largely a postwar phenomenon for 
this giant organization, accounts for a 
company sales revenue “in the mil- 
lions,” according to George G. Creal, 
vice president, marketing. It’s im- 
possible, say company spokesmen, to 
put a definite sales figure on the Spe- 
cial Services operations, because much 
revenue so derived goes into the regu- 
lar-wire file. No one has ever found 
a way to separate the revenue into 
clear-cut categories. 

“Sometimes,” says Creal, “we spend 
more time in making preliminary ar- 
rangements for a special service than 
the revenue justifies.” Then why take 
the assignment? “Prestige. Prestige 
and the knowledge that a company 
pleased with the service, will use it 
and other services again—and in a way 
more profitable, for us.” 

As a case in point take the Nestlé 
Co. Nestlé was to introduce a new 
product, “Lucky Mondae,” a chocolate 
fudge topping for ice cream. WU’s 


White Plains, N. Y., district manager, 
J. T. McCarthy, got wind of the plan 
and arranged an interview with Nestlé 
executives. He outlined WU’s Tele- 
gram-Plus_ service, guaranteed the 
company he could deliver samples of 
the topping to chain store buyers with 
a promotional message. The “plus” 
feature: Delivery of a half-gallon of 
ice cream and topping. 

With almost no time to make final 
arrangements, WU got a list of the 
buyers, checked the areas in which 
they lived to locate the nearest ice 
cream outlet that would be open on 


Sunday, and started the promotional 
ball rolling. On Sunday, in time for 
the buyers’ dinner hours, WU mes- 
sengers arrived on dozens of local 
scenes, bearing ice cream, “Lucky 
Mondae,” and promotional message. 
The program was such a success 
that at the next Monday morning sales 
meeting, the president of Nestlé 
(whose name had been, without his 
knowledge, included in the delivery 
list) instructed Nestlé’s national sales 
manager, E. C. O'Leary, to use the 
same promotion wherever possible. 
Take another case, this one more 


HOT CHERRY PlE—Western Union delivered over 100 pies and telegrams to food 
brokers throughout the country in a Telegram-Plus promotion for Stokely-VanCamp. 
Above, Stokely-VanCamp’s Barret Jones, sm, receives pie in kickoff for salesmen. 
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“I found one way of saving my company a fabulous amount of money! 


I started ordering our shipping labels from Ever Ready, where you 


get a ‘quality * job at a low, low price—because Ever Ready is one of the 


largest and the most experienced label producers in the country.” 


If you use 6,000 or more shipping labels, you'll find amazing savings 
when you order from Ever Ready! Write today to Carol Hampton, our 


promotion manager, for our helpful brochure. 


eEeVveEeR READY LABEL 


CORPORATION 
356 Cortlandt Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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profitable, on a long-range basis, to 
WU. Triumph motor car dealers in 
the Southeast were having inventory 
problems. The sales district had some 
75 dealers, strung out from Texas to 
Florida. When one of them needed, 
say, a roadster painted white, with 
wire wheels and red leather, he often 
had to call ten or more dealers to Jo- 
cate such a car. The communications 
bills were enormous. Then southeast 
Triumph headquarters, in Florida, 
dropped its troubles in WU’s expan- 
sive lap. The company worked out 
a code for them. All Triumphs in 
dealers’ hands were listed with in- 
dividual dealers. When one was sold 
each dealer got a coded message. In- 
dividual dealers simply struck that 
car from the master list. When a new 
car was delivered to any dealer he sent 
the other dealers a coded message; 
that car, in turn, was added. Now, at 
any time, each dealer knows what 
cars are available. 

A lighter side of the Telegram-Plus 
program is the use made of the service 
by Elkay Manufacturing Co., Cicero, 
Ill. Elkay was faced with the prob- 
lem that besets every manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures: How do you stimu- 
late sales for a new product when the 
distributor is already overburdened 
with conflicting lines? 

“Our new lightweight (18 Ib.) Mira 
Rim stainless sink was actually de- 
livered by Western Union, along with 
a wire describing the product. The 
novelty of the idea was an attention- 
getter,” says Elkay’s director of sales, 
Fred W. Rexford. 

More than 350 distributors were 
treated to the sight of a WU messenger 
delivering to their desks a_ gift- 
wrapped sink. 


> But Telegram-Plus is prepared to go 
further than merely delivering sinks 
and ice cream. It will, as it did for 
Tex Products, Inc., a paint manufac- 
turer, install displays. Tex used the 
service to follow up with dealers on 
use of its new display rack. The mes- 
sengers were trained not only to check 
individual dealers, to see if they had 
the new rack on display, but also to 
attach, with screws, the color swatches 
made to fit the rack. Messengers re- 
ported back to headquarters whether 
or not the rack was being displayed 
and how dealers were using it. Tex 
thus had a firsthand check on the 
situation, was able to send salesmen 
to call on those dealers who weren't 
displaying the rack and give them an 
added push. 

Doesn't it take a special sort of mes- 
senger for such services? 

“It certainly does,” agrees J. Nelson 
Willis, assistant vice president, sales 
and services. “The messengers are 
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Responsiveness is the pattern GRIT sets 
and 467,000 pattern sales prove it! 


GRIT readers, responding to a weekly feature in the 
Women’s Section, bought more than 467,000 patterns 
last year. That’s a parcel of patterns. Mathematically, 
it’s at the rate of 1279 a day, seven days a week. This 
year, though, the orders are coming in at the rate of 
1600 a day, seven days a week. 

One of GRIT’s traditional patterns, at card rates, is 
the responsiveness of its readers. In this year’s Survey 
Contest, for example, with prizes totalling only 500 dol- 


lars, 21,061 GRIT readers mailed entries. This respon- 
siveness is for sale to any advertiser. 

A small investment buys a big GRIT campaign. . . 
and no other publication can do what GRIT does to give 
you balanced national coverage. 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & 
Scott, Inc., in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by Doyle & Hawley 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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In the first six months of 

1959, eighteen of America’s 
twenty largest magazine and TV 
advertisers used Parade. The 
nineteenth joined up this 

Fall. Can this be coincidence... 
or is it proof that Parade’s 

10 million homes are just 

too big a market for 

the big advertiser to ignore. 


arade 


Parade = - 


The Sunday Magazine 
section of strong news- 
papers coast to coast, 
reaching 10 million 
homes every week 
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screened for appearance, intelligence 
and trustworthiness.” Most of the 
messengers who handle these special 
assignments are men. 

But a woman messenger, Edith Cook 
—and her name had nothing to do with 
her selection for this particular job— 
delivered a freshly baked pie to execu- 
tives in Seattle, as part of a promo- 
tion by the Seattle Times. The news- 
paper had made a study of newspaper- 
circulation penetration in its market. 
Each pie was fitted with a transparent 
cover on which dividing strips were 
affixed to demonstrate the Times’ share 
of market and readership. 


® Western Union will also survey TV 
and radio audiences. These coinci- 
dental surveys usually begin at 8 a.m., 
end at 10 p.m. The Survey Service 
has been particularly successful where 
rating surveys were at variance; or 
where fringe reception was an un- 
known; or where program ratings were 
needed for immediate sales use. 
WOAI and KONO, leading radio sta- 
tions in San Antonio, Tex., had sub- 
scribed to many of the national sur- 
veys made in their area. Results were 
consistent from year to year. But 
during 1956 both stations began to see 
an extreme variation from one survey 
to another. To help buyers and ad- 
vertisers in evaluating the existing 
surveys, the stations decided to cross- 
check their listening audience. They 
hired WU to do the job—seeing the 
advantages in using a well known na- 
tional organization. Numbers were 
called by WU’s staff, at random, in 
each residential exchange and in the 
same ratio as the number of telephones 
in that exchange bore to the total 
number of residential telephones in 
the city. Calls were made during each 
quarter-hour, in each time segment, 
during each of the seven days of the 
week. A total of 21,977 calls were 
placed. The results were published 
in booklet form, distributed nationally 
to advertisers, agencies, national and 
regional representatives. Results were 
certified by WU as unbiased and re- 
liable. 

These aren't isolated uses of 
Western Union Special Services. 
They're a mere sampling of the ways 
thousands of business organizations 
solve problems, daily, with the tele- 
graph company’s help. But they 
represent a fairly new departure in 
thinking by Western Union itself and 
a growing percentage of the com- 
pany’s business. They point up a 
trend that WU loves to emphasize: 
The everyday use of telegrams to 
keep industry’s wheels greased and 
turning. 

To help promote these Special Serv- 
ices, Western Union, two years ago, 
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began a special advertising campaign 
in business publications. “A feature 
of the ads,” comments J. S. Margules, 
assistant vice president, advertising 
and sales promotion, “is that they in- 
vite the reader to ‘wire collect’ for 
more information.” 

If the serious things of commerce 
are transacted by wire, so are some 
mighty frivolous things. Special 
Services recently provided a live rab- 
bit for Jeanette McDonald. The donor 
simply called WU, said “buy a rabbit 
and send it to Miss McDonald,” and 
WU’s Los Angeles office readily com- 
plied. While the rabbit sat in its 
cage, awaiting a messenger, a cus- 
tomer demanded to know what a rab- 
bit was doing in a telegraph office. 
“But that’s fantastic,” she gasped 
when the manager told her. “Still, 
that being the case, please send a 
rabbit in my name to...” 

Colleges and universities are no- 
toriously non-sales-minded. But one, 
at least, Baylor University, is giving 
the telegram high preference in its 
sales campaign to sell high school 
graduates on matriculating at Baylor. 

“A large number of colleges and 
universities are in my territory,” says 
WU’s district sales manager, C. R. 
Tinsley. “For quite some time I have 
been concerned over the lack of a 
strong tangible projection for them. 
Apparently, an educational institution 
has only an administration phase. 
But I was delighted to discover that 
Baylor has a very active sales depart- 
ment, whose primary purpose is to re- 
cruit good high school students.” 


&> Tinsley presented a Telegram-Plus 
program to Baylor, designed to con- 
tact the honor roll students in major 
Texas cities. The “plus” feature was 
a brochure, describing Baylor’s facili- 
ties and an enrollment form. 

School officials agreed that the pro- 
gram had lots of excitement and lent 
an aura of progressiveness to the uni- 
versity. They bought. And WU sent 
out 500 Telegram-Plus wires and bro- 
chures which drew a nice percentage 
of enrollments. 

And out in Metropolis, Illinois, 
District Sales Manager H. E. McCand- 
less was making a routine sales call on 
R. G. McPherson, v-p—sales of the 
Babee-Tenda Corp. He noted a num- 
ber of packages ready for mailing to 
preferred customers. 

“How about letting WU deliver 
them for you as a Telegram-Plus 
service?” 

“Sure. 
son. 

Western Union got the order, de- 
livered a couple of hundred of Babee- 
Tenda’s new product—a toilet trainer 
seat! @ 


Good idea,” said McPher- 


Say the right words and people respond! 


Say ‘‘miracle drugs’’ and you catch doctors; “‘inflation,”” businessmen; 
“‘child-raising,’’ mothers. But ‘‘television’’ captivates practically everyone 
... for here is a topic of universal interest. And it is the only subject of 
TV Guide magazine. Each week more than 714 million families welcome 
the new issue into their homes. Every member reads it every day—for its 
discussion-provoking analyses of television's impact on the world; its 
accurate close-ups of television’s great; its reviews, forecasts, humor, 
news, program previews. TV Guide helps people get more out of television. 
And because it means so much to so many families, it gives advertisers 
more for their advertising dollars. 
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New Small Cars 


Race Regulars for Fleet Stakes 


Sales Management talks to the auto makers about 
the fleet market . . . how big it is, how they are sell- 
ing to it, how they stand on leasing . . . and what 
they have to offer you for your 1960 sales fleet. 


he salesmen in the fleet sales de- 

partments of the five leading auto 
makers never make a-sale. In fact, 
they're not allowed to. They are, how- 
ever, instrumental in the sale of the 
hundreds of thousands of automobiles 
that are delivered annually to auto 
fleet owners and operators. 

Without exception, the five indus- 
trial giants that make virtually all of 
America’s passenger cars resist the 
temptation to sell direct to large fleet 
users—with the result that every sale 
is actually made by a local franchised 
dealer. Thus, the auto makers maintain 
fleet sales departments for the primary 
purpose, not of making sales, but of 
providing dealers with the highly spe- 
cialized assistance needed to operate 
in the fleet field. 

Actually, it is impossible to say just 
how large the fleet market is. This, 
incidentally, is in spite of the fact 
that fleet sales are far more stable from 
year to year than are single-unit con- 
sumer auto sales. Although the fleet 
business may feel the pinch of a re- 
cession to some degree, fleet buying 
is usually determined on the basis of 
replacement after a predetermined de- 
preciation time. 

The problem in estimating volume, 
then, is primarily one of definition. 
Just what determines-a fleet? On the 
basis of interviews with top fleet ex- 
ecutives in all five auto companies, 
Sales Management has formed this 
picture of the fleet market: 

Overall sales to fleets of all kinds of 
low-cost cars run somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a million cars a year. 
(The volume of middle- and high-price 
cars sold to fleets is relatively insignifi- 
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cant.) Slightly less than half of these 
are sold to such users as the Federal 
Government (the only user allowed to 
buy direct from the maker), the farm 
market, and the like. About 250,000 
of the remaining fleet cars are sold 
to some 75,000-80,000 small fleet 
users. Because these fleets are so 
small, and turn over only about two 
cars per year on the average, they are 
not dealt with by the ‘corporate fleet 
sales force. This, of course, gives rise 
to another source of inaccuracy in that 
the auto makers are dependent on 
dealer’s reports for information on 
these little fleets. What the dealer 
considers to be a fleet is often a mat- 
ter for conjecture. 

Another 40,000-50,000 cars are sold 
every year to taxicab companies and 
state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. This leaves a total of about 
250,000 cars that go to corporate fleets 
and to rental and leasing companies. 
Latest estimates put the number sold 
to rental and leasing companies at 
about 145,000, and the number sold 
to private or corporate fleets at about 
105,000. Incidentally, these large users 
number well under 10,000. In other 
words, about 11 or 12% of the fleet 
users account for about half of the 
total fleet volume. It is these large 
“national” and “regional” accounts 
that receive the attention of the auto 
makers’ fleet sales departments. 

Generally speaking, all five auto 
makers market their fleets the same 
way. There are a few minor excep- 
tions, but the theory is the same. This 
example shows how it is done: 

XYZ Corp. is headquartered in Chi- 
cago. It maintains a fleet of about 
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By KENNETH REISS 
Associate Editor 


2,000 cars, the majority of them being 
located at the several district offices 
across the country. The company 
keeps its cars for three years, so that 
it buys about 667 new cars a year. 
This year, because of expanded busi- 
ness, it is buying about 700. About 150 
of these will go to the home office. 

A fleet salesman calls on the home 
office fleet manager to present his com- 
pany’s models for the coming vear. 
He points out the features, and selects 
the makes or models that he feels 
would best do XYZ’s particular job. 
He takes into consideration how much 
the salesmen have to carry in their 
cars, whether they do mostly city or 
country driving, how much the com- 
pany is willing to spend and the like. 
After seeing the headquarters fleet 
manager, our auto salesman or one 
of his associates will probably call on 
several of the larger field offices to 
win the support of their managers. 

Let us assume that XYZ agrees to 
purchase 200 cars from this salesman’s 
company. He then steps out of his 
role as salesman, and becomes the 
liaison man between his company, his 
company’s franchised dealers and the 
customer. He will probably first find 
out just how much custom work (spe- 
cial paint job, 2-way radio, no back 
seat, etc.) will be required, and esti- 
mate its cost. He then brings the 
dealer onto the scene. 

The dealers are the only ones who 
can talk actual price or make the 
actual sale. The fleet salesman may 
bring the XYZ fleet manager and pur- 
chasing man together with the dealer; 
more likely, they will be old acquaint- 
ances. While the various dealers talk 


Shown here are models of ou- 
tomobiles selected by fleet sales 
executives as being the “most 
typical” in their respective lines. 
Prices are suggested factory list; 
add federal, state and local 
taxes, dealer handling and ship- 
ping costs as well as cost of “ex- 
tras.” Fleet buyers, of course, can 
expect a volume markdown. 
In fleet volume, figure about $60- 
$70 for a heater; $60-$85 for 
power steering; about $170-$185 
for automatic transmission, up to 
$50 less on the compacts. Weight 
figures are for shipping weight, 
which is usvally used for licens- 
ing and taxing. Gasoline mile- . 
ages are projections by the R. E. 
Runzheimer Co., Chicago. 


price with the buyer, the fleet sales- 
man hovers in the background, ready 
to use his specialized training by an- 
swering questions or settling fleet 
problems. This is repeated in each of 
the areas where XYZ wants its cars; 
each field fleet, as well as the home 
office fleet, is bought from a local 
dealer. 

There are, of course, plenty of dif- 
ferences among the fleet organizations 
of the five big manufacturers. This 
example, however, does serve to point 
out the basic procedure followed by 
all the companies. Here are some of 
the significant features of the fleet 
sales crograms of the different com- 
panies: 


American Motors has at this time 
about a dozen fleet salesmen in the 
field. Because of the expanded role 
the company is playing in the corpo- 
rate fleet picture, the old system of 
maintaining a fleet man for each zone 
has been scrapped in favor of having 
one for each of the regions within the 
zone. These fleet salesmen sell all the 
Ramblers from the little American up 
to the largest Ambassador. American’s 
salesmen come closer than any of the 
other companies’ to doing the actual 
selling job. If a customer is buying a 
fleet for the first time, or for some 
other reason has no cars to trade in, 
the Rambler field fleet salesman may 
even negotiate a price with him. If 
he does establish a price, however, he 
must find a Rambler dealer who is 
willing to accept that price. That 
dealer then closes the sale, and the 
cars are delivered through him. If, on 
the other hand, the customer does 


CHRYSLER VALIANT V-100 —4-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $1,874 

Length, overall: 184 in. 
Horsepower: 101 
Weight: 2,635 Ib. 
Miles per gallon: n.a. 


LE 
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Remarks: Valiant is offered in 4- 
door sedan and 2-seat and 3-seat 
station wagons only. Wide range 
of optionals is offered. Six-cylinder 
only. 


ee 
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FORD FALCON —“Tudor” 6-cyl. 


Price: $1,746 

Length, overall: 181.1 in. 
Horsepower: 90 

Weight: 2,259 Ib. 

Miles per gallon: 24 


Remarks: Falcon is also offered in 
4-door model. A station wagon will 
probably be added to the line in 
the spring. Made in 6-cylinder only. 


CHEVROLET CORVAIR “500” —4-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $1,860 

Length, overall: 180 in. 
Horsepower: 80 
Weight: 2,340 Ib. 
Miles per gallon: 24 


Sales Management 


Remarks: 2-door model to be avail- 
able early in 1960. Folding rear 
seat is available. Six-cylinder only. 
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...- LIKE CALIFORNIA W/AHOUT 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 


It’s like Christmas every day in the prosperous Inland Valley 
of California. Here there is a total effective buying income of 


e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


more than $3 billion and more people to spend it than each of e THE MODESTO BEE 

18 entire states. You can’t reach this amazing market with 

coastside newspapers, either; only the Bees get the valley-wide e THE FRESNO BEE 

readership you need. Remember that in ’60. e.. 
Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey . S) 
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M<cCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-trequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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have cars to turn in, the dealer must 
figure his allowance, and thus sets the 
price himself. 


Chrysler Corporation’s fleet sales- 
men handle every car made by the 
company, as well as the Dodge truck 
lines. The big fleet seller here, of 
course, has traditionally been the 
Plymouth, but fleet salesmen now have 
the compact Valiant and the Dodge 
Dart, which is priced in Plymouth’s 
range. Regular Dodge, DeSoto, Chrys- 
ler, and Imperial lines are all sold as 
fleet cars, although to a far lesser de- 
gree than the Plymouth. As with the 
middle- and high-price makes of all 
the auto manufacturers, these are sold 
in smaller numbers primarily for use 
by supervisory personnel. Like those 
of some of the other companies, Chrys- 
ler’s fleet salesmen are Jacks-of-all- 
trades. In addition to making the 
original sales contact, they also handle 
customer problems and take care of 
follow-up service. 


Ford Motor Co., of course, gathers 
the overwhelming majority of its fleet 
sales through its Ford Division. Unlike 
Chrysler, the Ford Motor Co. does not 
have a fleet sales department at the 
corporate level; each division takes 
care of its own fleet sales. Ford Divi- 
sion fleet salesmen handle the Ford, 
the Falcon, and the Ford trucks. There 
is one fleet merchandising manager in 
each of the division’s seven regional 
offices, and one fleet salesman in each 
of 35 district offices. Including super- 
visors, there are a total of 45 fleet 
men in the field. Unlike Chrysler’s 
fleet men, Ford’s do not get involved 
with service problems. Instead, there 
are 12 fleet service engineers avail- 
able to help customers with service 
problems. Their activities include es- 
tablishing training programs at cus- 
tomer garages to teach mechanics the 
proper care of the fleet’s Fords for 
maximum economy of operation and 
overall efficiency. 


General Motors’ Chevrolet accounts 
for over four-fifths of the company’s 
fleet automobile sales, and is the most 
popular fleet car by a slim margin 
over Ford. All in all, Chevrolet has 
32 fleet salesmen in the field. As is 
the case with Ford, they are division 
men, and sell only Chevrolet, the new 
Corvair, and the Chevrolet trucks. 
Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile and Cadil- 
lac divisions all have their own fleet 
forces. And all are within about 1,000 
cars of each other in fleet sales. 


Studebaker-Packard’s Lark is a rela- 
tively new entry into the fleet field. 
Rather than maintain a “national ac- 
count” list of 8,000-10,000 large buy- 


FORD FAIRLANE—2-door, 6-cyl. business coupe 


Price: $1,964 

Length, overall: 213.7 in. 
Horsepower: 145 
Weight: 3,384 lb. 

Miles per gallon: 16 


Remarks: Business coupe has back 
seat removed. 


RAMBLER SUPER 6—4-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $2,071 

Length, overall: 189.5 in. 
Horsepower: 127 
Weight: 2,950 Ib. 

Miles per gallon: 17 


Remarks: Also available with V-8 
engine. This model is about half- 
way between the smallest Rambler 
American and the Ambassador. 
Station wagons available in all 
fines. 


DODGE DART SENECA-—2-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $2,076 

Length, overall: 208.6 in. 
Horsepower: 145 
Weight: 3,385 Ib. 

Miles per gallon: n.a. 


Remarks: Smaller and less expen- 
sive than regular Dodges, the 
Seneca, Pioneer and Phoenix lines 
of Darts are similar to Plymouths 
except in body shell and design. 
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CHEVROLET, BEL AIR—4-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $2,220 (incl. Fed. tax, 
dealer handling charges) 

Length, overall: 210.8 in. 

Horsepower: 135 

Weight: 3,560 Ib. 

Miles per gallon: 16 


Remarks: Bel Air line is between 
the Biscayne and Impala lines in 
price. 


PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE—4-door, 6-cyl. 


Price: $2,226 

Length, overall: 209.4 in. 
Horsepower: 145 
Weight: 3,360 

Miles per gallon: 16 


Remarks: Belvedere is the mid-price 
series, being more expensive than 
the Savoy line, less than the Fury. 


LARK DE 
Price: $1,793 

Length, overall: 175 in. 
Horsepower: 90 


Weight: 2,577 |b. 
Miles per gallon: 19 


LUXE —2-door, 6-cyl. 
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Remarks: Lark also offers V-8's 
station wagons in both the De Luxe 
and more expensive Regal lines. 
Choice of internal optionals is much 
greater than last year. 
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ers, Studebaker has pared this down 
to about 2,000-3,000 of the very larg- 
est. Concentrating on just these largest 
customers, or potential customers, are 
25 regional fleet representatives. This, 
of course, leaves a tremendous amount 
of important-if-not-quite-so-big fleets 
to be sold. Such sales are left to the 
approximately 125 regular district 
managers who have had special train- 
ing as fleet salesmen. By trimming the 
number of large accounts, and by hav- 
ing an extremely large number of 
“part-time” fleet salesmen for the rest 
of the accounts, Studebaker is able to 
give maximum attention to the biggest 
users and have more eyes watching 
the more elusive, smaller accounts. In- 
cidentally, the 25 full-time field fleet 
men also act as field fleet supervisors. 
In this capacity, they are available to 
give assistance to the somewhat less 
professional district managers. 


All in all, the fleet market shows 
a surprising similarity to the con- 
sumer market. Although, as has been 
mentioned, the fleet market does not 
show the violent year-to-year fluctua- 
tions, both markets do seem to be 
growing at a similar rate. A similarity 
also exists in preference of makes 
among the lower-price lines. Chevrolet 
just shades Ford in the fleet market 
as it did this year in consumer pref- 
erence. Both are considerably ahead 
of third place Plymouth, and Rambler 
is fourth and climbing fast. Lark, in 
fifth place, counts 1959 as a proto- 
type for fleet sales, as many of its 
sales were of just a few units to large 
companies that wanted to “try out” 
the car. 

The 1960 picture is, of course, com- 
plicated somewhat by the introduc- 
tion of the Corvair, Dart, Falcon and 
Valiant. The Chevrolet, Ford and 
Chrysler fleet sales forces will not 
change their tactics appreciably, how- 
ever. Salesmen in all three of these 
groups are experienced in selling fleet 
trucks as well as passenger cars. This 
means that they are all experienced 
in the type of selling that they will 
be doing on the compact cars—namely, 
“rating” each job to be done with the 
car best suited to perform it. Rather 
than directly emphasizing the new 
compact cars at the expense of the 
standard models, or vice versa, the 
three giants plan to sell the car that 
fits the need, and let the’ sales fall 
where they may. 

Theoretically, the Big Three should 
find that 1960 will be a try-out year 
for their new compacts. In fact, Lark 
is banking on this to happen so it 
will have a full selling-year in which 
to carve itself a permanent niche in 
the fleet. But, if early returns are any 
indication, it appears that fleet own- 
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Why does this book 
cost $100 a copy’? 


. . . Because it’s INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s 36th edition of 
the Directory of Industrial Distributors—the only marketing hand- 
book of its kind. Because it is worth many times that amount if you 
sell your product through industrial distributors. 

Because distribution can make or break your sales program. And 
only with this Directory do you have complete, authoritative listings 
that enable you to properly evaluate and select the right distributors 
for your product. 

The Directory tells you at a glance the names, locations, territories, 
salesmen, lines handled, value of inventory, and key management 
personnel of thousands of carefully screened, top industrial supply 
houses in the 50 United States and Canada. All indexed by city and 
state, and coded for seconds-fast reference. All continuously up- 
dated by the experts in the field! ; 


Published by 


Industrial 
Distribution 


@ A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


TELLS YOU AT A GLANCE: 
Name and location of distributor 
Territory covered 
Branch house operations 
Number of inside and outside salesmen 
Total number of employees 
- Key executives 
Value of inventory 
Lines handled 


F tock $59 0 to 
2 ano 2456789 


000. ¢ 
2489_ ~B1-0123_ 
via” K12479-11234¢ “Min 


401 W. Washington 4 SuPrL INC, 
200 M t. 1872 


Thousands of successful sales and advertising executives (and 
their agencies) have put the Directory to work to launch new prod- 
ucts, find new outlets, realign sales territories, analyze costs, expand 
operations. And this indispensible handbook is just one of many 
exclusive tools made available by INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION— 
key liaison between manufacturers and distributors in this multi- 
billion dollar field. 

As we said, the book costs $100. But it’s available to INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION advertisers as part of our marketing service. 
Ask our nearby representative how to get your copy. Or write: 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER. Find out, too, how an advertising program in INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the surest way to build increased sales 


volume at lowest cost. 
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from the desk of 
Richard H. Frey 


Vice President-Saies 


dyed Beak 


hotel/golf club 
hollywood/florida 


To: Howard Ganek, 
Director of Advertising 


Please advise our ad agency 

to eliminate all Superlative— 

type adjectives in describing 

the Hollywood Beach Hotel. I 

oer ae oe hes applicable, 
@ public is 

such ivan. nati Aare. 


Let’s use down-to-earth lan- 
guage to say that the Holly- 
wood Beach offers more to 
anyone interested in sales 
meetings and conventions 
Sales incentive contests. 
seminars, directors confer— 


ences and just plain vaca— 
tioning. 


I feel that the combination 
of unadorned facts and our 
reputation will do the trick. 


Dick 


POM HHH 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW i6mm. SOUND MOVIE 


5 


This new half-hour film is ded- 
CRF Ficated 10 one proposition—— 
a af "In the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 

: » -inability to close, it's the in- 
aa 5 eet . vo 
, ee” to begin. 


_— 


cad a 


a: 


‘The picture demonstrates cer- 


' 


a ee a a a 


fain skills any salesman can 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is por- — 
ticularly helpful to ‘the sales- — 
man who is slow about go- 
ing offer new business. 


fe. 


a ee 


y for Rental or Purchase Details 


HEADQUARTERS — 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS — 


siusithe. 
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ers will be a little more willing than 
usual to go strictly on the maker's 
reputation the first year. 

Naturally, this will only be a ques- 
tion of degree. No auto maker expects 
to hit anywhere near his fleet potential 
on the compacts this first year. Ac- 
tually, a good part of the hesitancy 
is due to the fact that even though a 
fleet owner may trust the auto maker 
completely, he must still face the tick- 
lish problem of gaining his own sales- 
men's acceptance of the cars. All seem 
to share Ford’s feeling that final fleet- 
marketing decisions on the compacts 
will be reserved until the company 
can be a little more sure of “which 
way the wind blows.” 

Both the Rambler and the Lark 
fleet sales forces plan to continue 
to sell fleet cars in much the same way 
as before the new Little Three were 
introduced, and both share the feel- 
ing that the new compacts will help 
spread the philosophy of the smaller 
car, to their ultimate benefit. 

Minor changes in’ sales policy are, 
of course, inevitable. Lark salesmen, 
for instance, are accommodating the 
Little Three by expanding their sales 
presentations slightly. In addition to 


pointing out the benefits of operating 
a smaller car, they also point out that 
Lark offers a greater choice of body 
styles, engines, axles, etc, etc., etc., 
than the new compacts. 

Next spring, a new fleet contender 
will enter in the form of the Comet, 
which is to be made by the Mer- 
-cury-Edsel-Lincoln Division of Ford. 
No marketing details have been an- 
nounced as yet, however. 


> Undoubtedly the greatest change 
in the fleet field in recent years has 
been the tremendous growth of fleet 
leasing. Although this trend seems to 
have been slowed for the time being, 
most auto company fleet sales execu- 
tives seem to feel that the growth of 
leasing is far from over. 

The shift to leased fleets has been 
almost equally at the expense of both 
the corporate-owned fleets and of em- 
ployee-owned plans. If anything, fleet 
sales departments have gained, as fleet 
sales naturally go up every time a 
salesman-owned system is dropped. 

National Industrial Conference 
Board figures for salesmen in 1958 
show that of 322 companies surveyed, 
124 had employee-owned vehicles 


COMPANY OWNERSHIP 


LEASING BY COMPANY 


SALESMAN OWNERSHIP 


Other facts uncovered: 


Fleets of Owned and Leased Cars 
Among Sales Management Subscribers 


While the trend toward company-owned or -leased 
cars continues to gain momentum, the vast majority of 
salesmen-driven cars are still owned by the salesmen. 
An SM survey of 800 subscriber-companies shows: 


70% own NO salesmen cars. 
15% own ALL salesmen cars. 
15% own SOME salesmen cars. 


69% lease NO salesmen cars. 
10% lease ALL salesmen cars. 
21% lease SOME salesmen cars. 


27% of companies use NO salesmen-owned cars. 

44% of companies use ALL salesmen-owned cars. 

29% of companies use SOME salesmen-owned cars. 
p 


86% of salesmen travel mostly by car. 
21% of companies provide salesmen with 
gasoline credit cards. 
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A smash hit with dealers!’ 


< 


Fun for the whole family! Kodak's 
} Brownie Starflash Camera featured 


tow in Purolator's promotion. $8.95 list 


Purolator breaks all sales records 
with this Kodak premium! 


Brrolator has moved millions of oil filters with the 
biggest camera premium promotion in 20 years. 
Nearly 150,000 Brownie Starflash Cameras were dis- 
tributed to the automotive service trade for the most 
successful dealer promotion in Purolator history. 

We asked Purolator why it chose this premium. 
The answer: “Because we knew everybody likes to take 
pictures— young and old, men and women alike—it’s 
fun for the whole family! And because of Kodak 
cameras’ unmatched consumer appeal, we were sure 
a Kodak premium would bring in more sales for our 
premium dollar! Results bear this out!’ 


This Purolator promotion, like many others, proves 
Kodak cameras are “naturals” for premium use . . . 
They are most-wanted by customers and prospects every- 
where! And this acceptance is backed up by the biggest 
ad campaign in the industry. 

Mail coupon today and learn how Kodak premiums 
can help your next promotion—as dealer and sales 
traffic builders and 
premiums, for every sales effort! 


force incentives, as consumer 
There’s the right camera or outfit for your promotion in 
Kodak's full line from $4.25 to $850! 


Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name____ 


Position__ 


Company 


Street : 


TRADEMARK 
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SELL 


-\ 2 quarter of 


ee 
a million big a 
4 
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consumers — 
| of prestige ty 
C4 products © 
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ae 


services 


Doctors are a class 
market by themselves... 
successful businessmen 
...influential community 
leaders...sportsmen 
..- better home owners 
...extensive travelers. 
Their buying decisions 
are often made on the 
quality products and 
services they see 
advertised in the 
AMA News. 


sell a quarter 
of a million 
doctors 
every other 
weak 
in.oe 


THE 


published by the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

475 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 

1919 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles 57, California 
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only, 58 had company-owned only, 
and 31 had company-leased only. In 
addition, fully 54 had both employee- 
owned and company-leased cars, and 
33 had both employee- and company- 
owned cars. When it is remembered 
that fleet leasing has only recently 
gained any great measure of popu- 
larity, it can be seen that this type of 
plan has made substantial pe on 
the field. 

Even more significant are the fig- 
ures concerning the changes in recent 
years. NICB shows that of 94 compa- 
nies that changed their fleet policies 
in the ten years 1949-1958, 40 
switched to leased-only plans, and 42 
went to leasing-in combination with 
either company-owned or employee- 
owned. Only 3 companies switched 
away from leasing, and one of those 
went back to it again. 


> The initial rush to get on the leas- 
ing bandwagon seems to be about 
over. Many companies seem to be seri- 
ously re-evaluating their fleet policy, 
with the result that leasing is being 
seen in a truer perspective. 

As one fleet sales executive put it, 
“There can be no doubt that a large, 
well-run, company-owned fleet is more 
economical than a leased fleet. But the 
catchword there is well-run. The com- 
pany must have an adequate fleet 
management setup as well as efficient 
service facilities. All too often, con- 
trols will be loosely applied or even 
non-existent. Unauthorized personnel, 
often top brass, will grab a company 
car for a run to lunch. Of course, such 
an expense is never figured in, so final 
accounting makes it appear that the 
cost of supplying salesmen with com- 
pany-owned cars is prohibitive. Poor 
service facilities also run the cost way 
up. In such cases, leasing will often 
prove to be more economical. 

“Of course, there are many instances 
in which leasing is by far the better 
system,” he adds. “In some cases, a 
corporate fleet may be just too small 
to warrant a special fleet manager. 
Permanent service facilities may also 
be too expensive for a small fleet. It 
very often happens that a company 
will be able to maintain a company- 
owned fleet efficiently at the home 
office, but will find it more economical 
to lease cars for use in smaller regional 
or district offices.” 

None of the major auto makers ac- 
tually lease cars, nor do they have 
any plans to do so. (Chevrolet was af- 
filiated for years with the Hertz sys- 
tem, but has severed this relationship.) 
Franchised dealers, however, very 
often do lease fleets out to compa- 
nies. Chevrolet executives report that 
their company, which has by far the 
greatest number of leased cars on the 


road, “neither encourages nor discour- 
ages” dealer leasing. They give the 
impression, rather, that although leas- 
ing is condoned, the company would 
prefer to see dealers apply their extra 
efforts to selling cars and leave the 
leasing up to the full-time rental and 
leasing companies. 

The other four companies, however, 
are all quite active in assisting dealers 
who wish to establish leasing pro- 
grams. As a fleet executive of one of 
these companies said, “Right now, 
Chevrolet has the big jump on the 
leasing field. Probably their hands-off 
attitude stems from the fact that they 
have already saturated the market to 
the point where if they help one more 
dealer begin leasing, it will definitely 
be at the expense of another Chevy 
dealer. Maybe when we reach that 
point, we'll adopt the same attitude.” 

Next to Chevrolet, Chrysler is per- 
haps the most conservative on dealer 
leasing. ‘Although it supports and 
works with dealers who are interested 
in leasing, the company does not ac- 
tively encourage it. Ford, on the other 
hand, encourages dealer leasing, and 
has established a special dealer-leasing 
department to further this practice 
and to provide a wide variety of 
dealer assistance. 


& Both Studebaker and American Mo- 
tors encourage dealer leasing and offer 
assistance to independent fleet own- 
ers as well as to their own dealers. 
Actually, leasing programs cause 
very little disruption in the usual sales 
practices of the auto company fleet 
forces. The reason for this is that a 
company which wishes to obtain a 
leased fleet almost always specifies the 
particular automobiles it wants. Con- 
sequently, a sales call is the same 
whether the prospect wants to buy or 
to lease. If the user company decides 
to include some of the cars recom- 
mended by the salesman, it can either 
specify them in a contract with an 
independent lessor, or lease them from 
one of the auto maker’s leasing dealers. 
In fact, a leasing plan often makes 
things a bit easier for the fleet field 
force in that the lessor company often 
assumes all service responsibilities. 
The forecast for leasing is undoubt- 
edly one of growth. One fleet sales 
executive says that sometime in the 
future, 25% of the automobiles pro- 
duced in America may be used for 
fleet and individual leasing. As was 
previously mentioned, the growth of 
leasing may be relatively slow for a 
while, but there is every indication 
that more and more fleet owners are 
realizing that, although leasing may 
not be a panacea for all fleet head- 
aches, it certainly does fill a very defi- 
nite spot in the overall picture. 


...others can, and improving them is our specialty. Plax concentrates on packaging 


in plastics. We make containers and wraps for scores of products—including food 


of all kinds. Clear, flexible Plax film and sheet of many thicknesses can offer your 


product startling advantages in appearance and utility. Some examples of dramatic 
packaging at remarkably low cost 


are shown on the pages following. — 
GIVES A PACKAGE 
A PLUS 


INCREASE SHELF LIFE AND PROFITS 


Now, increasing numbers of food packagers are displaying their wares in sparkling, transparent con- 
tainers formed from Polyflex—the FDA approved* polystyrene extruded by Plax. Formed into low-cost 
disposable lids, domes, trays and containers, Polyflex increases impulse buying of a variety of fresh 
and frozen foods...including baked goods, meats, poultry, dairy products and many others. Polyflex 


)n-toxic, odorless, tasteless. It is waterproof, greaseproof and resistant to high and low tempera- 


t will increase shelf life for many food products.-Polyflex gives you more packages per pound. 
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WITH NEW CRYSTAL CLEAR POLYFLEX. 


The large staff of Plax designers and en- 

gineers, working with your specialists PLAX 

and fabricators, can help you develop GIVES A PACKAGE 
unique package styling that will move A PLUS 

your product faster. The foremost mak- 

er of plastic bottles, Plax now brings 

you Polyflex...aclear invitation to buy. 


Crisp, high-clarity Polyflex film is one of the most attractive and economical over- 


wrap materials for fresh foods in use today. FDA approved for direct contact with 


food. You can save up to 40% on your overwrap or carton window costs by switching 


to Polyflex. This superior film is machinable on conventional, high-speed packaging 


equipment, and heat-sealable for 
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In Canada, Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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GOURMET SPICE JARS, a new volume line for Schilling, hasn’t hurt sales of the original (at top) at all. In fact, they are up. 


McCormick Adds 
Sartorial Spice to Old Line 


New and smaller firms can often leap into new 


market opportunities faster than the old timers. But 
old McCormick & Co. isn’t slowed by success. It now 
adds a new snob package, same spice and says so. 


Based on an interview with 
JACK SASSARD 
Manager, Sales Promotion and Advertising 
McCormick & Co., Inc., Schilling Division 


East is East and spice is spice (if 
it’s McCormick’s), but if some custom- 
ers want it dressed in a tuxedo, that’s 
how theyll get it. With startling 
frankness, the Schilling Division of 
McCormick & Co., Inc., 
several months ago, to the trade and to 
consumers, that the company was of- 
fering a new gourmet line of spices, 
herbs and seasoning specialties in 
handsome glass bottles with litho- 
graphed foil labels. 

But, says Schilling, the contents in 
the luxury packages are of the same 
quality as those of the red and white 


announced, 


tins which customers have known for 
78 years. And, what’s more, the com- 
pany is continuing the standard tin 
container for those who feel they don’t 
need the prestige lift of the new pack- 
age. The price of the new container, 
of course, is higher. 

What is the reasoning behind this 
unusual marketing maneuver? Why 
does the company that boasts the 
“best known brand in America,” and 
enjoys the greatest volume of sales 
in its industry decide to compete with 
itself? “Changing market conditions,” 
says Jack Sassard, manager of sales 
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promotion and advertising, “and an 
increasing awareness of the public’s 
appreciation for styling, color and 
decoration.” 

Everyone who is at all familiar with 
the spice field knows that during the 
past decade more and more grocery 
stores and super markets have begun 
to feature displays of various kinds 
of food seasoning products. Many 
have installed ambitious spice “de- 
partments” with dozens of tantalizing 
herbs and spices, often in exotic look- 
ing—usually glass—containers. Many 
of these sell for 60 to 75 cents a jar, 
as compared with 15 cents, or so, 
for similar products in conventional 
shaker cans or cardboard cartons. Pro- 
motion of the luxury packages try to 
justify the higher prices by suggesting, 
or claiming outright, that the prod- 
ucts contained were of higher quality 
or in some way superior. 

Sassard, on the other hand, says 
gently: “We can state, without fear 
of being disproved by anyone, that the 
quality of the merchandise in our 
cans, cartons or utility glass bottles 
is unexcelled by that of any competi- 
tor, regardless of package or price.” 
Schilling has made the statement in 
one form or another to its consumers 
and the trade over the years. This 
brand also claims that “no brand of 
spices in the country has behind it as 
much advertising—national or local 
as Schilling.” 

Nevertheless, the company’s man- 
agement has been aware for a num- 
ber of years of the developing trend 
to gourmet packaging of foods, and 
they want the spice industry to help 
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Mr. Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales: 


You have set your course for a bigger 
1960. 


Your salesmen have been alerted. 


There is just one more thing you can 
do to INSURE RESULTS. 


Implement your plans for increased 
volume by giving your men the Tools 
—"SELLING TOOLS” with which they 
will build it. 


Yes! a unique and entirely different 
Program called ‘SELLING TOOLS’— de- 
signed by one of the oldest sales con- 
sulting organizations (serving industry 
since 1919) is available to you. At least 
it is available for your inspection with- 
out the slightest obligation. 


Your men will actually go to work with 
a new “SELLING TOOL” every week, 
PRACTICING 
WITH THESE TOOLS to get a few more 
of those difficult sales that need a little 
extra EFFORT or STRATEGY. 


dramatized as a_ tool) 


We are proud to say that our list of 
customers looks like a list of “Who's 


Who” in American Industry. 


May we present our unusual “SELLING 
TOOLS” Program to you? We will do it 


by mail, if you so desire. 


We feel assured thot it will help all 
salesmen on your staff, even your top 
performers, to increase their sales po- 
tential during 1960. 


With our Compliments of the Season. 


Yours very truly, 

JOSEPH LUCHS AND STAFF 
6701 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 


ee a a a a 7 
! 1 
! Joseph Luchs & Staff ' 
| P. ©. Box 216 7 
1 Philedeiphia 26, Pa. 1 
' ' 
' Yes, we would like information on your "'SELL- § 
' ING TOOLS" Sales-development Program for ! 
' 1960 ' 
' ' 
' ' 
1 Name of company 1 
' ! 
i as 

; Title ; 
! ' 
1 Street i 
' ! 
! City - 8 
' 1 
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lead the way. Many large manufactur- 
ers are taking advantage of the trend. 
One example is General Foods, which 
has just announced a stepped-up cam- 
paign of promotion for gourmet prod- 
ucts. 

“We constantly watch trends in the 
industry,” Sassard says. “No matter 
how good you are, how successful your 
product, you must be aware of new 
trends if you are not to fall behind. 
You must be competitive in a competi- 
tive market if you are to continue 
to take your share.” 

The increasing receptiveness of the 
consumer for decorative packages in 
spices, as well as in other food lines, 
indicated clearly that there was a mar- 
ket, and evidently a good one for a 
new Schilling line. Today’s housewives 
are making a new and wider acquaint- 
anceship with spices. Many do not con- 
sider their modern kitchens complete 
without a display of spices and season- 
ings that would do justice to a chef. 
These displayed spices are more often 
than not the fancy brands. What does 
all this point to? The advisability of 
a package change? The addition of 
an auxiliary line? About two years 
ago Schilling’s management began to 
look for answers. Some of the ques- 
tions asked at the beginning were: 


1. Is the gourmet trend a true de- 
velopment, or a passing fashion? 
(“The national economy has a lot to 
do with that,” says Sassard. “When 
times are tough, you won't find anyone 
ready to pay a dollar for a can of 
chocolate-covered grasshoppers. To- 


vy werer? 


day, incomes are higher than ever in 
our national history. Will it last?”) 

The answer to Sassard’s last ques- 
tion probably is, “Who knows?” But 
the question itself suggested the com- 
mon sense of marketing two separate 
lines rather than simply changing 
packages. It’s an interesting fact that, 
properly promoted, spices can con- 
stitute a boom business in times of 
depression or in times of prosperity. 
When consumers are watching pen- 
nies, the diet is simpler; spices and 
seasonings make economical dishes ac- 
ceptable. In prosperous times, to quote 
Sassard, “Everyone wants to be a 
gourmet.” This line of thinking pointed 
again to the sound strategy of both 
a regular and a gourmet line. 

In general terms, incomes are so 
much higher at nearly all levels today, 
that housewives are not watching pen- 
nies. In the case of spices, it is recog- 
nized that spices and seasonings over 
the past 25 years actually have cost 
less, rather than more, in comparison 
with other foods. (Hamburger could be 
bought for « dime a pound when a tin 
of spice also cost a dime. Compare the 
two today on the price ladder.) To- 
day’s high standard of living makes 
half a dollar or so for a jar of spice 
seem low in the light of the small 
amount used. With spices, it has been 
found that price is rarely the first con- 
sideration to the buver. 


2. What do consumers really want 

in spice packaging? Research studies 
e packaging? R h stud 

were hardly needed to reveal that 

some consumers were willing to buy 


DISPLAY FIXTURE for Schilling’s new gourmet spices provides the atmosphere for 
a special gourmet section or department, or fits well into such a specialty area or 
shop that is already in operation. It’s easy accessibility aims at high impulse sales. 
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get 
top fleet 
gas mileage 
with Chevrolet 


(the car that’s 
tops in fleet sales*) 


The way these Chevies go and go on a 
tankful of regular gas is one of the 
reasons more fleet buyers go for Chev- 
rolet than any other car. And this year 
there’s more reason than ever to put 
economical Chevrolet power to work 
in your fleet. There’s the ’60 version 
of the famed Hi-Thrift 6, savin’est 6 in 
any full-size car, and there’s the new 
Economy Turbo-Fire V8, engineered 
for up to 10% greater gas mileage. 
Figure with this all the other ways 


Chevy saves you money—from the 
time you buy to the time you trade—and 
you'll find you just can’t get betier 
mileage out of your fleet dollars. 


Your dealer’s got all the facts on these 
’60 Chevrolet features, made to order for 
your fleet needs: 


QUICKER STOPPING BRAKES— 
Durable bonded linings, larger front-wheel 
cylinders for ’60 deliver surer stops with 
less pedal pressure. 


LONGER LASTING TIRES—Improved 
tread material lengthens life, gives greater 
traction, reduces tire squeal. 


EASIER-TO-LOAD LUGGAGE COM- 
PARTMENT—There’s 30 cu. ft. of space 
made to order for sales samples. And it’s 
easier to get things in and out, thanks 
to wider deck lid, lower loading height. 


NEW ECONOMY V8—Gets up to 10% 
more miles on a gallon of regular with 
new economy-contoured camshaft and 
other gas-saving refinements. 


HI-THRIFT 6—’60 version of the engine 
that got 22.38 miles on a gallon of regu- 
lar in most recent Mobilgas Economy 
Run—more than any other full-size car. 


LOWER PRICES—AIll comparably equip- 
ped V8’s are lower priced for 1960, as are 
many popular options ranging from auto- 
matic transmissions to windshield washers. 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Latest annual registration figures com- 
piled by R. L. Polk & Co. show 45.12% 
of the sales to fleet buyers of 20 or more 
units were Chevrolets—nearly half again 
as many as the second-choice fleet car. 


The car America likes to do business with! V cutvrourrf 
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The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


oA eae —" « : i 
How does an advertiser keep abreast of the vast, complex and rapidly changing | 
agricultural market? Like writer Earl Edgar (right, at feed mixer), the men from 
Cunningham & Walsh are frequently on ranches and farms, actually working 
with retailers who supply the myriad needs of agriculture. More than 4000 | 
hours were devoted last year to bringing this firsthand knowledge to the market- | 
ing and advertising programs of clients served by Cunningham & Walsh Inc. | 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


sAGwo WAYS to mare area” 
True in ae? 


«,* 


Jokake Inn — 


Relax and enjoy 


Have a luxurious experience 
at Arizona's most famous 


western-resort. Horseback 
riding, mountain trails, over- 
night pack parties, chuck 
wagon dinners. Swimming in 
patio pool, tennis, putting 
green, roque, shuffleboard, 
square dancing. 
Children welcome. 
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Arizona's most beautiful 
vacation club. 100 room resort 
with every desert 
pleasure—recreation—amuse- 
ment. Music—dancing— 
social director. Steak fries. 
Breakfast horseback rides, 
swimming pool parties. Golf 
and tennis. Beautiful rooms 
—suites in lodge, cottages. 


Beautifully landscaped— 


Open November thru April. 


Alsonett Management. Write 


for reservation—information. 
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some of their spices in more-costly 
luxury packages. Department and spe 
cialty-store sales of these products had 
shown that there is a sizable gift busi- 
ness in these fancy-packaged items. 

But Schilling thinks in terms of vol- 
ume. If it was to put out a gourmet 
line, management wanted to feel fairly 
certain that the potential would jus- 
tify the expense of an all-out develop- 
ment and marketing effort. The divi- 
sion had no interest in going out and 
fighting for peanuts. 

Schilling learned that today’s house- 
wife likes to see what she is buying, 
which leads her to colorful spices 
packaged in glass (“but there'll al- 
ways be a place and a market for the 
utility tin container,” Sassard re- 
minds). She likes a package that, in to- 
day’s informal living, “is as attractive 
on the table as it is practical in the 
kitchen.” She wants the know-how and 
the seasoning aids to help her be a 
gourmet.cook, or—let’s face it—to have 
her kitchen suggest that she is one. 


3. What does the grocer want? 
Packages which stop traffic, create 


Safeway Enters 
Own Gourmet Spices 


Private brands of specially 
packaged gourmet spices have 
been increasing in gourmet shops 
and departments. Since the high- 
er prices they command are at- 
tractive to both merchant and 
producer, McCormick & Co. de- 
cided it should add a gourmet 
line to its standard line of red 
and white tin containers. Now, 
Safeway, the nation’s second 
largest grocery chain, will soon 
have this “Empress” (own brand) 
line of gourmet spices in its super 
markets from coast to coast. If 
McCormick needed confirmation 
to its decision that a gourmet 
line of spices was a volume line, 
it has it now. 


impulse sales, display well, bring re- 
peat business—and return a good profit. 


Schilling’s management did not be- 
lieve that the introduction of a com- 
panion gourmet line would give con- 
sumers the idea that the regular line 
was of inferior quality. To begin with, 
Schilling products in tins, cardboard 
cartons and utility glass jars have been 
gaining substantially in volume. On 
the other hand, studies show that 
gourmet products are tapping a newly 
developing market. The feeling of all 
those concerned was that, with in- 
telligent handling and promotion, a 
gourmet line, if introduced, might 
bolster and lend prestige to the regular 
line rather than detracting from it. 

“We did not rule out the possibility 
of downgrading,” Sassard admits. “It 
was something to watch closely. But 
it did not seem to constitute an insur- 
mountable hazard.” 

The research leading to these con- 
clusions extended over a_ two-year 
period, came from four different 
sources: the company’s own research 
facilities; potential suppliers of bottles 
and labels; studies prepared by ad- 
vertising media; surveys of the com- 
pany's two advertising agencies, Len- 
nan & Newall, and Beaumont & Hoh- 


man. 


& Sitting in on the discussions were: 
top management, marketing, sales, ad- 
vertising and promotion executives. 
Where appropriate, representatives of 
company advertising agencies were in- 
cluded, and, as packaging came up for 
discussion, bottle and label designers 
and artists. 

When all the data were sifted and 
evaluated, it appeared that there was 
a big enough potential to warrant 
launching a gourmet line of spices, 
herbs and seasoning specialties. And 
two years ago Schilling decided to de- 
velop such a line. In June of 1959, 
the gourmet line was introduced, with 
75 items. Two months later it was up 
to 95 items. The company plans to 
have over 100 when the line is com- 
pletely tested. 

The majority of the items dupli- 
cated those offered in the regular line. 
Others were added which were felt 
to be appropriate to a luxury line 
‘such as dried lemon peel, dried orange 
peel, and blends such as hickory salt, 
charcoal seasoning, and similar spe- 
cialties). 

Since the package would be the 
only major difference between the two 
lines, the new package design re- 
ceived al! the attention of a Paris or 
Detroit style confab. The design com- 
mittee investigated hundreds of sug- 
gestions for bottles and labels. A se- 
lected group of both was_ finally 


There’s an easy and inexpensive 

way to add new sales power to your prod- 

uct, as well as create brand preference — it’s 
with Veeder-Root Counters. 


Built-in Veeder-Root Counters provide a 
deluxe type feature that promotes your prod- 
uct through the new magic words in industry: 
Countrol, automation, digital in-line readout, 
and human engineering. 


These magic words mean extra value to your 
customers and prospects. They mean your 
product can offer more utility, function better, 
operate more accurately and stay.sold longer. 


Send for this new idea booklet >. “A 
Fresh Edge on Competition”. Five minutes of 
reading with a big pay-off in more sales power 
for your product. It’s FREE, send for your copy, 


 Veeder-Root 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


‘The Name that Counts’ 


New York * Chicago © Los Angeles + San Francisco © Seattle 
St. Lovis * Greenville,S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in other principal cities 


TYPICAL V-R 
COUNTERS 


High speed counters — 
mechanical, electrical, elec- 
tronic — can countrol all 
types of operations ond 
machines. 


Revolution, geared and 
ratchet counters con be 
easily built-in for count- 
rolling any kind of motion, 


& 


Remote Data Readout 
Counters typify newer 
countrolling concepts for 
automation, remote con- 
trol, tape control, and 
production control, 


vro-72 
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screened out tor consideration by in- 
dependent consumer panels. This step 
was handled by suppliers. Their find- 
ings were combined with others 
brought in by the company’s own sur- 
veys, top management selections and 
preferences, advertising agency rec- 
ommendations and the views of the 
company’s marketing and sales per- 
sonnel. 

The final choice was a decorative 
glass bottle unlike anything being used 
in the industry, designed by Jim Nash 
Associates and developed by Owens- 
Illinois. It has a multifaceted base 
which makes the most of the jewel-like 


colors and tones of the herbs and 
spices, and a tapering upper part. 

The label is lithographed foil in 
soft grey-green and gold with black 
type. “In both bottle and label,” Sas- 
sard explains, “we sought a luxurious 
appearance coupled with good taste 
and neutral, yet delicate, colors which 
would set off the colors of the mer- 
chandise while blending harmoniously 
with the decor of any kitchen.” An- 
other objective was a container that 
would not be out of place on a well- 
set table. 

The next thing to determine was 
price. The price structure was set so 


NEWSPAPER in 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Citizen-Journel has replaced the 


and the Columbus Citizen 


Ohio State Journal 


in Columbus and central Ohio. 


This new morning newspaper is a Scripps-Howard publi- 


cation, but 


all advertising sales and other business affairs 


will be handled by the Dispatch Printing Company. 


General 


as follows: 32c for the 


advertising rates for 


the new Citizen-Journal are 


Citizen-Journal alone, or 73c on the 


optional combination with the Columbus Evening Dispatch, 


and 83c on the optional 


Dispatch. 


combination with the 


Sunday 


Contact your O’Mara & Ormsbee man, or write or call 


Ralph Hemming, manager, 
St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Represented nationally by: 


general advertising, 34 S. Srd 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New 


York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Columbus Citizen Journal 
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as to be decidedly competitive in the 
gourmet field—about 5 to 10 cents a 
bottle less than that of competing 
brands. It allowed for a very attrac- 
tive margin to retailers. It is not pro- 
hibitively higher than the price of 
items in the regular line, considering 
that the gourmet bottle is larger than 
the regular-line tin. 

Insofar as packaging costs are con- 
cerned, the differential between tin 
and glass has been narrowing. Metal 
spice tins have been increasing in cost 
at a faster rate than glass. 

At the same time, the development 
of strong, lighter-weight glass con- 
tainers eliminates an old obstacle to 
glass packaging—higher freight costs. 
For West Coast manufacturers with 
a wide distribution area this is no small 
consideration. Schilling’s marketing 
territory is, roughly, the states west 
of Mississippi, including the two new 
states of Alaska and Hawaii. 

For years, some spices in glass have 
been pushed intensively through de- 
partment stores, specialty shops, gour- 
met food stores and a few top grocery 
stores. Schilling has been selling a 
few spice packages in a conventional- 
type glass jar for some time. Recently, 
some of the larger super markets and 
food chain stores have begun to add 
gourmet brands and to feature spice 
displays. Schilling resolved that for 
the new gourmet line its prime outlet 
would be its old friends, the grocers. 
The entire marketing program is built 
around that decision. 


& The selling story to the trade is 
bold and simple: A new line of a 
proved quality product (“the best 
known brand name in America”), of- 
fering “greater volume and greater 
profit than any in the industry,” un- 
equaled point-of-purchase sales tools, 
and the most in advertising. On top 
of all this, the consumer gets the 
“Tiffany-buy-me-appeal package she 
wants.” 

A broadside to grocers tells this 
story and Schilling field representa- 
tives emphasize it. They present fig- 
ures to show that five selected highest- 
margin food market departments re- 
turn grocers, respectively, 30.8%, 
28.3% 31.3%, 26.7%, 29.8% — while 
the Schilling gourmet line of spices 
will return roughly 40%. 

The line is sold to the trade solely 
on the basis of the profit structure, 
and the prestige factor it can add to 
any grocery store. No promotional 
allowances are involved. To help 
grocers get all possible profits on the 
new line, the company has gone all- 
out to give them every aid. Sassard 
emphasizes: “As no expense was 
spared to create an outstanding pack- 
age, so there has been no stinting on 


Step into the Sixties, into a new 


decade of business opportunities... 


with your advertising in 
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to be published with the issue of 
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e Use it to spark greater demand for your 
' 
products or services. 


e Use it to strengthen your dealer 
or wholesaler relations program. 


e Use it to reinforce, on a national 
scale, your corporate advertising. 


e Use it to strengthen your shareholder 
relations program. 


Here is a unique promotional vehicle, 
carrying your sales or public relations 
story to The New York Times national 
audience of more than 650,000... 

in 7,000 cities and towns. 


Reach them when they are alert, responsive. 
‘Talk to them when they are most receptive to 
what you want to tell them. A New York Times 
representative will be glad to show you how 
you can use The Times National Economic 
Review to your best advantage. 
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the display setting, the P-O-P promo- 
tion, the selling aids and projected 
advertising support to help retailers 
make the most of the opportunities 
inherent in the new line.” 

A “spice department” was created 
which is adaptable to any store. It 
consists of a metal display in gold and 
black with trim of complementary 
grey and green. Designed to suggest 
luxury at a glance, the displays are 
tailored to each individual grocer’s 
layout, space and sales potential. They 
are furnished free, whether they are 
small, costing about $20, or impres- 
sive $100 “departments.” Schilling 


field representatives install and stock 
the displays and service them there- 
after. 

Wherever these displays are set up, 
that section of the store takes on an 
additional quality look. The entire 
area is given a new brightness. 

The array and diversity of P-O-P 
material is impressive. “By the end of 
1959,” Sassard estimates, “we will 
have developed and distributed to the 
consumer up to 25 different pieces of 
literature.” These are calculated to 
make anyone studying and using them 
pretty much of an authority on what 
spices are, where they come from, 


how to grow a forest 


Plant a single tree. Add another and 
another and another. Then you'll have 


a forest 


. a continuity of trees. You 


need continuity for successful advertising, 
too. It’s particularly effective with news- 


papers. 


Newspapers 


go into the same 


homes day after day, week after week. To 
tell, to sell, to keep sold. Because we be- 
lieve so strongly in the value of continuity 
in advertising, we have pioneered a new 
frequency-volume discount plan to encour- 


age advertisers to take advantage of the 


impact of continuity. It offers discounts 


with no increase in existing rates. The 
Continuity-Impact-Discount plan makes 
possible the most effective use of news- 


papers. 


Let your Branham representative show you 
how C-I-D will get increased advertising 


impact for you in the Louisville market. 


The Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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how best to use them, and what foods 
and spices go best together. 

Then there are the recipes — over 
500,000 using the gourmet line items 
have been distributed already. This 
literature is available to consumers 
through the retail stores they patron- 
ize, and by writing in to Schilling 
advertising media — radio, television, 
newspapers and magazines. 

Schilling has always done a strong 
advertising job on its spices. With the 
advent of the new line, efforts—includ- 
ing media and P-O-P are being quad- 
rupled. 

Media advertising on the new line 
will begin as soon as full distribution 
has been achieved. Sassard states that 
“Any new product should have at 
least 60% weighted distribution for 
advertising to be effective.” The gour- 
met line is nearing this goal in initial 
market objectives, making rapid head- 
way in those stores where this type of 
product can be marketed effectively. 

Obviously, thorough education of 
the sales force was indicated. A train- 
ing program began as soon as the 
package, sales tools and information 
on the line were ready. 


& The gourmet line has had only a 
few months on the market, but already 
“Sales are far in excess of the pro- 
jected volume,” Sassard says. “What's 
more,” he adds, “all of the gains made 
by the gourmet line are plus — the 
regular line, far from losing ground, 
has gained.” 

Schilling executives attribute this 
interesting and profitable result to the 
fact that by making the housewife 
more conscious of fine cookery and 
of the resources of herbs and spices 
to achieve gourmet effects, you stimu- 
late buying of a wider range of these 
products. This trend, they believe, 
will accelerate as women, and the 
weekend male chef as well, become 
more and more familiar with spice 
and herb usage. 

What about the downgrading buga- 
boo? It just didn’t materialize. Peri- 
odic surveys following the introduc- 
tion of the line have been made, rep- 
resenting a wide sampling of con- 
sumers in leading grocery stores in 
major cities. In no case did any 
shopper interviewed have the impres- 
sion that the merchandise in the tins 
or cartons was inferior to that in the 
fancy glass package. 

Sassard has one closing comment: 
“The successful launching of this new 
line, its welcome by the trade and its 
reception by the consumer, demon- 
strate without a doubt the value of 
the painstaking study and research 
that preceded our decision, and of 
the long-range marketing plan that 
carried it to distribution and sale.” # 


THIS MAN JUST HAD 
A CHRISTMAS 
CANDYGRAM 


SEASON'S WARMEST | 


... Ut left a warm glow sana | 
upstairs and downstairs : 


...and a mighty 
friendly feeling for 
the company 

that sent rt 
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CandyGram- 


the world’s sweetest message 


SEASON'S WARMEST 
GREETINGS TO YOU! 


GERSON'S, INC. i Your personal telegram is actually the cover 
~ of a box of hand-dipped luxury chocolates, 
delivered fresh from freezers in Western Union 
offices to any place in the U.S. 2 Ibs., $5, 1 Ib., 
$2.95, plus cost of telegram. To order 1 or 1,000 
CandyGrams, just phone Western Union—and 
charge it. For quantity orders and discounts, 
call your local Western Union Manager. 


CANDYGRAM, INC., 611 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., CHICAGO 12 
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She's 


...and cellophane’s crystal-clear transparency 
made the sale more profitable 


No other single packaging material 
made today offers as many advan- 
tages as cellophane. 

Cellophane’s transparency—a 
clean, clear sparkling transparency — 
is perhaps its most important advan- 
tage. Ithas proved over and over again 
that it has the power to move mer- 
chandise off supermarket shelves as 
no other selling force can. 

The reason is simple. Shoppers like 
to see what they buy. And clean, clear 
Du Pont cellophane shows at a glance 
all your product’s appealing color, 
shape and texture. 
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The result: More impulse sales... . 
faster turnover . . . bigger volume. 
The cost of the sale goes down . . . your 
profit goes up. 

And no other packaging film offers 
Du Pont cellophane’s efficiency on 
high-speed machinery, flexibility of 
design, beautiful color printing and 
“tailored protection” —with over 100 
varieties of cellophane designed to 
meet individual product needs. 

A Du Pont representative can show 
you how to prove to yourself that 
cellophane can help “‘buy your mar- 
ket”’ at lowest cost. Call him today. 
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E .I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, N 


Regiscope Now A Traffic Builder 


You are probably familiar with the 
Regiscope, a camera used in thousands 
of banks, super markets, department 
stores, to discourage the cashing of 
bad checks. The Regiscope simul- 
taneously takes a photo of the check 
and the person desiring to cash it. 
Articles have appeared in newspapers 
and magazines throughout the country 
crediting Regiscope with the appre- 
hension of bad-check passers who, by 
the way, cost retailers millions of dol- 
lars per year. 

Recently a number of manufactur- 
ers and retailers have discovered that 
the same equipment, which is light- 
weight and portable, and takes 1,800 

ictures on a single roll of film, can 
be used effectively at trade shows and 
in retail promotions such as contests, 
drawings, new product presentations. 

The use of a photo for registering 
is novel, most people enjoy having 
their pictures taken, and offering free 
prints of the photos can get customers 
or prospects back for a repeat visit. 
The cost of processing these pictures 
is surprisingly low. 

For information on how Regiscope 
can help your business, write to Harry 
Cowan, President, Regiscope Corpo- 
ration of America, 799 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 


Think Big 


The use of slogans in plaque form 
has been parodied a great deal in 
recent years with signs saying 
“THIMK,” “PLAN AHEAD,” “THIS 
IS A NON-PROFIT BUSINESS—BUT 
WE DIDN’T PLAN IT THAT WAY,” 
and so on. 

Bill Sederbaum, President of Park 
& Tilford Distillers, made up four 
4 in. by 8 in. plaques based on some 
of his business and promotional ideas 
—used them with his signature as part 
of a promotion program to 250 dis- 
tributors. Many requests for extra 
copies were received—many of the 
plaques are still on desks and walls, 
years after the promotion, perhaps 
because of the autograph they con- 
tained. 

The four slogans Bill used were: 


e THINK BIG 

e LET'S NOT DIE OF IMPROVE- 
MENT 

e WE PAY OFF ON RESULTS— 
NOT EFFORT 


ew York 


e DON’T MISTAKE PATIENCE 
FOR WEAKNESS 

A limited supply of these plaques 
is still available. If you'd like one for 
reference or inspiration, write to Wil- 
liam Sederbaum, President, Park & 
Tilford Distillers Co., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


‘Lit up’ Cardboard Display 


Called the “Light Thief,” a new, 
small, folded cardboard display sets 
up in showcase or window, or attaches 
to any mirror in a store. One surface 
of the display, behind the die-cut 
visible surface, is at an angle, trapping 
the light and making it seem that the 
display is lit from the inside. 

The Light Thief is small enough 
for a salesman to carry in his pocket, 
comes with adhesive strip on the back, 
can be designed to meet your specifi- 
cations. 

For further information, contact 
Jonathan Leigh, Einson-Freeman Co., 
Inc., Starr and Borden Aves., Long 


Island City 1, N. Y. 


Business Control Atlas 


American Map Co., Ine., has just 
announced the publication of its new 
“Business Control Atlas,” featuring a 
full-page map and index for each 
state of the U.S. and each province 
of Canada, a map of Canada, and a 
fold-out, desk-size, county-town map 
of the U.S. Each index is opposite 
its map for immediate reference to 
towns, counties in which located, pop- 
ulations, coordinates for location. All 
towns of 1,000 population and over 
are included. 120 pages, 8% in. by 
11 in. Price of the complete atlas only 
$2.95 plus postage. Available from 
American Map Co., Inc., 16 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


‘We Wish You Owed Us’ 


Mailograph Co. has developed an 
effective mailing piece to stir up in- 
active accounts. It’s a facsimile of a 
statement, with your company name 
printed on the top. 

There’s a hand printed on the bot- 
tom portion, with an actual piece of 
red string tied around the second 
finger. Printed right next to the finger 
is the message, “Just a reminder that 
you don’t owe us anything — and we 
wish you did.” 

For a sample of this clever re- 
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PROJECTION OPTICS CO 


a bright full-color image with any 
subject matter...no preparation 
necessary... with the big, new 
change in visual communications. 


Write today for FREE folder 
“How To Win Attention 
and Influence Audiences” 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


J 
73 ELEVENTH AVENUE e@ EAST ORANGE, NEW 


HOW TO BEAT 
THE SUMMER SALES SLUMP! 


On January 1, 1960—when most people are thinking about snow 
tires, overcoats and runny noses—Sales Management will devote 
a major part of its issue to the theme: 


Plan Now, Budget Now, Take Action Now to... 
BEAT THE SUMMER SALES SLUMP! 


Why? Because that’s when the planning has to start. Not in May 
or June. That’s when alert companies determine that they will not 
be taken in this summer by the malicious myth that a hot-weather 
sales sag is inevitable. 


The issue—sporting a bright summery cover despite the dateline— 
will be jam-packed with articles and features and case histories 
that are specifically designed to help you fill in the summer valley 
on your sales chart. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


minder, and a free 2l-page booklet 
entitled “How to Revive Inactive Ac- 
counts,” write to Sparty J. Nardone, 
Mailograph Co., 39 Water St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Customers Hired for Christmas 

A New York retailer, hard-pressed 
to find Christmas help, resorted to the 
novel approach of asking his cus- 
tomers if they'd like a job. This was 
done in a single-sheet statement stuffer 
that came right out and asked in the 
headline, “Would you like a job with 
Plymouth?” Copy invited the reader 
to drop in at the nearest store or come 
to the employment office. 


Dining Room for Clients 

Robert Lawrence Productions has 
a unique company dining room sys- 
tem. Any employee on any level can 
attend a meal there, but only with a 
client or group of clients with whom 
he or she is working. 

The company has found that the 
room has paid for itself financially in 
terms of the normal entertainment 
that the salesmen had to take care of 
previously. More important, there is 
a better rapport between company 
and client. 


Film Standardizes Presentation 

The Charlex Realty Corp. has in- 
creased sales 340% with a dramatic 
audio-visual sales presentation which 
does not depend on the individual 
salesman’s ability to deliver it. 

A color filmstrip, and accompany- 
ing sound cartridge, were produced 
for each of the Florida areas in which 
Charlex sells home sites. The films 
were written and photographed so as 
to get across the tremendous advan- 
tages of living in Florida. Along with 
the filmstrips a large number of Bese- 
ler Salesmate sound slidefilm ma- 
chines were ordered for the sales 
force. All a salesman has to do, 
when calling on a customer, is set up 
the projector, turn it on, and let the 
informative and entertaining filmstrip 
unfold. Of course, the salesman still 
has to sell—but his job has been 
made infinitely easier. 

For additional information, write to 
Herman Perl, President, Charlex 
Realty Corp., 300 Chancellor Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
salesminded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Our Regional Research Facilities 
Can Give You: 


. Information on statistical source ma- 
terial, public and private. 


. Back data and forecasts on economic 
trends for specific markets. 


. Help in setting sales quotas. 


4. Help in ironing out weak spots in 
distribution. 


. Information on the location of good 


markets (and bad). 


. Information on the characteristics of 


any market for both consumer and in- 
dustrial products, new and old. 


. Current estimates and forecasts of 


the volume of business in your in- 
dustry. 


. Forecasts of company sales. 


. Information on where to locate new 


10. 


retail outlets. 


Information on where to locate new 
manufacturing facilities. 


As specialists in all regional aspects of market research, of which the 
data published in the Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 
represent a single though important by-product, Market Statistics, Inc. 
is in a position to supply quick answers to a variety of questions bearing 
on the basic problems of distribution. If you want to know where to 
locate a new outlet, or where to pick a new distributor, or whether to 
hire or fire salesmen for Area A as opposed to Area B, we may already 
have the answers, or will be able to help you get them. 


In addition, we have successfully integ-ated the use of SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER data with field surveys to 


. Determine your total potential mar- 
ket and how to reach it. 


. Establish share of each manufac- 
turer's sale in total market. 


. Determine the characteristics and lo- 
cation of your market. 


. Determine consumer brand knowl- 
edge, brand loyalty and brand 
switching. 


. Establish consumer and market atti- 
tudes toward your and competitors’ 
products. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
II. 


12. 


Improve product design and pack- 
aging. 

Determine comparative prices, profit 
margins and turn-over studies. 
Analyze causes for business decline. 
Conduct sales and dealer studies to 
improve external and internal sales 
set-up. 

Conduct new product studies. 
Conduct motivational research stud- 
ies to determine consumer attitudes. 
Conduct probability sampling to de- 
termine consumer attitudes. 


In short, the complete range of market research problems can now be tapped with the facilities of 


MARKET STATISTICS INC. 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 


630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-8557 
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Xmas Tree King: 


All-Year Planning for One-Shot Market 


Here’s a business with a sales peak like a lone 


Norway Pine on a well-grazed prairie, but Roy 


Halvorson doesn’t sit around whittling after Dec. 25. 


He’s cut the perishability and diversified the line. 


When the last 59 Christmas tree has 
gone the way of sweet-smelling small- 
town bonfires—or big-city sanitation 
trucks—and the majority of this year’s 
presents have found their way back 
to the stores for exchange, there will 
still be one American with holidays 
on his mind. Roy Halvorson of Du- 
luth, Minn., will be making plans for 
Christmas—1960 plans. For his one- 
shot market it’s not just a matter of 
burning the no-sells and retiring for 
11 months. 

Halvorson is the undisputed King of 
Christmas Trees. He sells more trees 
than anyone else in the world, sells 
them all over the world, and probably 
knows more than anyone else about 
the problems involved in marketing a 
seasonal and perishable product. His 
particular specialty is a table-size tree, 
designed for use in apartments and 
offices, and kept “forest-fresh” both 
for market and home use by means of 
a synthetic sap, ingeniously fed to the 
tree by a base-container of his own 
invention. 

This device—plus organized market- 
ing—has changed a home, seasonal in- 
dustry into an international operation 
which functions the year round. 

Halvorson ships his annual produc- 
tion of 1,500,000 trees to such distant 
places as Japan, Hawaii and South 
America, as well as to all continental 
U.S. So far-reaching an operation 
would put a strain on any normal sales 
force. Halvorson has the additional 
problem of keeping his seasonal prod- 
uct alive in the minds of buyers con- 
cerned with thousands of items be- 
sides his own. 

From the start, Halvorson was con- 
vinced food stores represented his best 
market. His trees were among the first 
non-food items to be handled on a 
profitable volume basis. 
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During the past ten years, retail food 
store sales of Halvorson trees have 
more than doubled. Trees sold through 
food stores account for more than 75% 
of his annual volume. This increase 
has brought changes in his sales 
methods. 

Until a few years ago, sales were 
handled by fifty or more brokers, or 
agents, located in the big cities, who 
were given exclusive brokerage con- 


Roy Halvorson 


tracts in their respective territories. 
They sold the trees to independent 
wholesalers, grocers, wholesale food 
and product operators, florists and 
variety stores, and also to local small 
food an variety chain stores. 

The system worked for a while 
with reasonable efficiency. The brok- 
ers gave year-round representation in 
their territories, with Halvorson di- 
recting the activities from his Duluth 
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office, mostly through mail and phone 
contact, supplemented by occasional 
field visits to brekers. There was little 
or no personal contact with the actual 
buyers, nor was such contact feasible. 

With the spread of the movement 
towards mergers and more centralized 
buying in the food store field, the 
brokerage system suffered in some 
areas. Small groceries formed chains, 
with buying done at one or a few 
locations. Grocery wholesalers merged 
with larger concerns or formed co- 
operative or voluntary groups. The 
grocery business, in a word, became 
big business. 

Halvorson met the challenge by 
eliminating some brokers and by con- 
tacting the big buyers personally, in 
such centers as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Denver, 
Milwaukee, etc. To cover his far- 
flung territory, he took to the air, made 
his son, Tom, a flying sales manager. 
Both have pilots’ licenses, hop-jump 
the country on personal visits to chain 
store executives beginning each Janu- 
ary. Topics of discussion are improve- 
ment in product, packaging and pro- 
motion, with sales talk at a minimum. 

“The change in our sales methods 
has brought us an ineresting side 
benefit,” says Halvorson. “Talking to 
the trade in all parts of the country 
Tom and I have an opportunity to get 
firsthand reports on the market per- 
formance of our trees. We welcome 
both praise and criticism, discover mis- 
takes in judgment before the situation 
is past remedy, and are able to diag- 
nose accurately the special preferences 
and requirements of our trade. We are 
also able to detect important new buy- 
ing trends. 

“Our promotion and marketing pro- 
grams are designed to support the 
merchandising ‘know-how’ of the ex- 


Only address used by 3,123 retail advertisers in Los Angeles 


... selling address, that is! 

Fifty percent of all the retail businesses who adver- 
tise in Los Angeles newspapers use only the Los 
Angeles Times. That’s a pretty potent indication that 
The Times sells ‘‘right now.’”’ Fact is, in every 
important local advertising classification, The Times 
is unmatched as the number one selling force in 
the profitable Los Angeles market. 

Same story nationally. For four years in a row now, 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


The Times ranked first among all U.S. newspapers 
in total advertising. And The Times’ better than 
12-million line lead for the first nine months of 1959 
indicates that the same pattern will be followed this 
year. The reason? Because The Times creates the 
right climate for selling goods. 

So if you’re looking for a good business address in 
Los Angeles, you’ll be in awfully good company on 
First Street — home of The Times. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


Eazy 86a 


FAST 


FOOD 


Ores Orormeee 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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perienced food retailer. Even packag- 
ing has been aimed at point-of-pur- 
chase appeal.” 

Each 12-tree carton shipped out 
this year can be converted into a dis- 
play piece. The carton includes a 
corrugated-cardboard lift-out liner that 
folds into a self-standing triangular 
display. 

Halvorson always keeps an eye open 
for tie-ins with related items. This 
year his trees will be prominently fea- 
tured in a Reynolds Metals commer- 
cial on the “Adventures in Paradise” 
nighttime TV program. 

One thing leads to another in the 
Halvorson enterprise. The Reynolds 
tie-in resulted from a promotional 
idea that stemmed from Mrs. “Ede” 
Halvorson’s particular delight in devis- 
ing original items for decorating the 
trees in her home and in the homes of 
her children. Out of her decoration 
fancies grew a little booklet that is 
attached to each Halvorson tree, giv- 
ing unique ideas for converting ordi- 
nary household items into baubles 
and ornaments—including aluminum 
wrap as Christmas ornaments. The 
Reynolds adoption was a natural. 

Halvorson never permits himself to 
be satisfied with existing markets, 
however flourishing. He is constantly 
in search of new outlets. “A tree in, 
every room” is his current promotional 
slogan, recommending the festive 
touch that a Christmas tree lends for 
such rooms as the nursery, bedroom, 
dining room (as a center piece), den 
and even kitchen, as well as parlor. 

His trees can be purchased in a 
variety of tints, including green, white, 
silver, pink and blue, to blend with 
any decor. New this year in test mar- 
kets is a green-flocked tree, with soft 
textured needles. Retail prices range 
from $1.69 for green trees to $2.98 
for blue. 


Halvorson used to be a produce 
salesman, with a fondness for spend- 
ing his vacations in the north woods. 
He observed that while the swamp 
spruces were spindly, growing too 
thickly together, their tops grew full 
and luxurious. It occurred to him then 
that these tops would make excellent 
small trees for office and apartment 
use, and he started his business as a 
home enterprise. Part of his first crop 
was ruined during an unusually warm 
season, when a St. Paul grocer dis- 
played the trees in front of his store 
in a blazing sun. The needles browned 
and fell off, making the trees look 
like, in Halvorson’s own’ words, 
“plucked chickens.” 


®& Undaunted, Halvorson set out to 
find a preservative, learning much 
about chemistry and the nature of 
spruce in the process. He discovered 
that the needles were kept in place 
naturally by two tiny sacs filled with 
sap. When these dried, the needles 
fell. “Liquid Life” took the place of 
natural sap, and extended the fresh- 
ness of the tree to permit shipment 
and storage. It also supplied a vital 
sales approach to the customer. 
Halvorson and his wife experi- 
mented with tints and dyes until they 
found suitable bases for color dips. 
This personal attention to every 
aspect of the business, from laboratory 
to production to sales and promotion, 
explains why Halvorson’s name is a 
byword, why he is known far and 
wide as the “Christmas Tree King.” 
Halvorson also believes iu harvest- 
ing good will along with his trees. 
Part of the purchase price of each 
tree is paid into the Minnesota state 
school fund. Thus far, in over 20 
years of operation, his Christmas tree 
business has brought half a million 
dollars to Minnesota schools. # 


COMING SOON 


of its issue to the theme: 


On January 1, 1960—when one can hardly see the mercury in the 


porch thermometer—Sales Management will devote a major part 


Plan now, Budget Now, Take Action Now to 
BEAT THE SUMMER SALES SLUMP! 


Watch for it in 
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These good-looking shipping containers are made from Sunkraft linerboard —one of 24 special linerboards made by International Paper. 


Amazing new Hydro-Chem by International Paper 
withstands rain, cold storage, manhandling 


ERE, at last, is a corrugating medium 
Hina weathers grueling shipping prob- 
lems that could make a soggy mass out 
of any ordinary container. And for surpris- 
ingly low cost! 

It’s International Paper's amazing new 
Hydro-Chem. Boxmakers now hail it as 
perhaps the greatest advance in corrugat- 
ing materials in over a decade. Here's why: 

Hydro-Chem’s remarkable wet strength 
can withstand prolonged periods of high 


Southern Kraft Board Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N. Y. 


humidity, cold storage, severe weather— iY 


even total submersion! Hydro-Chem is 
ideal for shipping meat, fruit, vegetables, 
flowers—and for freezer storage. 

New Hydro-( hem gives “long haul” 
performance—and, unlike coated, sized or 


impregnated corrugated media, has supe- 


rior bonding and runability qualities. 

If your shipping containers need built- 
in wet strength, it will pay you to see your 
boxmaker about new Hydro-Chem today. 


New Hydro-Chem retains full strength 


even when dunked re pe atedly in water. 


IN 
DETROIT 


QQOQ00 


families read 
no other 
daily newspaper! 


*Fifth Quinquennial 
Survey of the 
Detroit Market 


DETROIT is a compact, six-county market. In this area, 
factory workers earn the highest average weekly wage of any 
major market in the nation. Here, stores do a retail business of 
5 billion dollars annually. Here, The Detroit News has, by far, 
the largest weekday and Sunday circulation—including 300,000 
families who read no other daily Detroit newspaper! Here, 
The News is the dominant advertising medium, carrying more 
than 50°) of the 3 newspapers’ total linage. 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS. Business means The News. 
To do more business in Detroit tomorrow, use The Detroit 
News today. 


The Detroit News 


475,873 weekdays . . . 596,884 Sunday ABC 3-31-59 


New York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. « Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office:-785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


— © Pg MARKETS TO WATCH 


This feature is supplementary to High Spot Cities, SM’s regular 
monthly projections of retail sales in 281 cities. See page 112. 


PORTLAND, ORE.: A barometer for 
this city’s market weather is the re- 
cent rush to hotel building by the 
big national hotel chains. It is said 
they build and live only on market 
potential and are considered good 
forecasters of what is ahead for an 
area. This month a new Portland 
Sheraton Hotel opens. In the building 
stage is Hilton’s new Portland Hotel. 
The Western Hotels chain of inte- 
grated hotels and motels reaching 
from Colorado to. Hawaii is spending 
millions of dollars on increased capaci- 
ties in two old Portland hostelries, The 
Multnomah and Benson hotels. All 
these modern hotel facilities mean 
that Portland will attract company 
meetings, conventions, trade shows 
and thousands of tourists to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Far East. The city it- 
self it backing up the hotel building 
with a new coliseum to be opened 
next vear. Already Portland has a na- 
tional retail sales ranking of 25 for 
its Metropolitan Area and predictions 
are that it will rise higher as all 


these new developments become op- 
erational. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 
Big business. Budgets are 12% higher 
this year than the record outlay of 
1958—running close to $8.5 billion 
for a selected 600 companies surveyed 
by the American Management Assn. 
The automobile industry is No. 1, 
spending 32.1% more than it did a 
year ago. The instrument industry is 
second, increasing its research and de- 
velopment budget by 29.7%, followed 
by a 23.8% increase for electrical 
machinery and a 21.7% increase for 
metalworking machinery. Among the 
heavy spenders this year are general 
industrial machinery manufacturers, 
chemical companies and beverage pro- 
ducers. On the average, the compa- 
nies surveyed spend 3.2% of sales on 
their research and development proj- 
ects. The rubber industry spends 9.3% 
of sales. Out of every dollar received 
by pharmaceutical manufacturers from 
sales of medicines in 1958, more than 


9 cents was plowed back in’. re- 
search and development of new <u gs. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., now ranks as one 
of the nation’s fastest-growing urban 
centers. It is estimated that after the 
1960 Census it will officially rank as 
the second largest population center 
in the Rocky Mountain region (Denver 
being the first) and as one of the top 
dozen or so in the entire West. The 
Phoenix incorporated area population 
increased from 106,818 in 1950 to 
357,000 in 1959. In 1960 it may 
reach 400,000. The Metropolitan 
Area (Maricopa County) should have 
a population of about 660,000 in the 
1960 Census — double that of 1950. 
Maricopa County retail sales for the 
first quarter of 1958 amounted to 
$277,826,752 and increased to $328,- 
355,341 in 1959—up 18.2%. Employ- 
ment in Maricopa County has risen 
from 140,900 to 157,200 in the past 
year—a gain of 11.6%. Construction 
employment is up 25%; manufactur- 
ing, 18%; and state and local govern- 
ment employment, 12.6%. Over a 2- 
year period the most spectacular em- 
ployment gains in Arizona have been 
in construction, which now provides 
29,000 jobs compared with 24,000 a 
year ago and 21,000 two years ago. Of 
the construction jobs, 15,900 are in 
Maricopa County. 


30 Best 
Markets 


for January 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 
U. S. Index: 100 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


Data here are from the High Spot 
Cities feature which appears further 
on in this issue. 


New England West North Central 
Salem, Mass. 115.6 Rapid City, S. D. 108.7 
Pittsfield, Mass. 109.8 Sioux Falls, S. D. 103.2 
Woonsocket, R. I. 109.1 Cedar Rapids, la. 101.2 
East South Central Pacific 
Mobile, Ala. 104.3 Santa Ana, Cal. 118.0 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 103.9 San Diego, Cal. 112.6 
Lexington, Ky. 103.1 Sacramento, Cal. 112.4 
South Atlantic West South Central 
Orlando, Fla. 116.4 Amarillo, Tex. 107.0 
Washington, D. C. 111.1 Lubbock, Tex. 106.5 
Spartanburg, S. C. 109.3 Waco, Tex. 105.1 
Middle Atlantic Mountain 
Philadelphia, Pa. 109.2 Cheyenne, Wyo. 114.5 
Norristown, Pa. 108.4 Albuquerque, N. M. 106.0 
Hempstead Township, N. Y. 106.2 Phoenix, Ariz. 106.0 
East North Central Canada 
Kenosha, Wis. 119.8 St. John, N. B. 119.4 
Flint, Mich. 115.2 Hamilton, Ont. 109.1 
Jackson, Mich. 108.4 London, Ont. 108.7 
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Grocery Industry Agrees on Trade 


Traditional sore spots, such as use of co-op advertising 


“allowances,” 


greater advance notice on deals, treated in 16 hard-fought recommendations. 


The volatile grocery industry tem- 
porarily laid aside its brickbats and 
withdrew accusing fingers in a mood 
of armistice at the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America convention held in 
New York last month. Result of this 
new aura of cooperation between the 
many groups that compose the gro- 
cery industry, from manufacture to 
distribution, was an unprecedented 
joint statement of “Trade Practice 
Recommendations.” This action, ac- 
cording to GMA President Paul S. 
Willis, “should stand as a real mile- 
stone of progress in the trade practice 
area. 

The statement, published in book- 
let form, contains 16 major recom- 
mendations for new standards of pro- 
cedure in areas that have long been 
sources of most friction between dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. Two 
new standards for practices that fre- 
quently head any gripe session in the 
industry are the question of payment 
by manufacturers to retailers for ad- 
vertising and promotion services, and 
the demand for ample advance no- 
tice to distributors of forthcoming 
deals and tie-in promotions. 

Mr. Willis feels certain that when 
these recommendations are communi- 
cated to operating people in the in- 
dustry, and applied by them, “This 
should mark the end of the ‘loose 
cooperative-advertising dollar,’ with 


its questionable legality and low re: 
turn per dollar invested. We hope,” 
he continues, “that the suggested 
new name, ‘Cooperative Merchandise 
Agreement,’ will be universally ap- 
plied, and that it will entirely replace 
the outworn and misleading term ‘ad- 
vertising allowance.” This old term, by 
its very sound, suggests a gift with 
no requirement of performance.” 

Distribution groups participating 
with the GMA in the statement are: 
Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America, National Assn. of Retail 
Grocers of the U.S., National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., Inc., 
National Assn. of Food Chains, Super 
Market Institute, Inc., U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn., Inc. 

While none of the recommendations 
represents a revolution in the mode 
of behavior of the more responsible 
members of the industry, neither do 
these companies follow these standards 
at all times. The industry statement 
represents the culmination of years of 
arguing and cajoling by many indus- 
try leaders in an effort to reach agree- 
ment on standard procedures that 
would benefit the whole industry. Now 
that this framework has been ad- 
vanced, it will certainly not mean an 
automatic end to abuses, real and 
imagined, overnight. 

However, among manufacturers 
there are already those who are set- 


ting the standard in some areas set 
forth in the statement. For example, 
General Foods is marking shipping 
cases on all sides for ease in han- 
dling, and Campbell’s codes its canned 
soups to spee’ checkout movement. 
Manufacturers that don’t follow these 
patterns may eventually find it diffi- 
cult to get shelf space. 

On the other hand, the practice of 
payment to distributors for service in 
cooperative advertising is often a 
source of irritation to manufacturers. 
Distributors often expect special deals 
for what they feel is a more effective 
job than that of the other fellow, or 
even want an outright price cut in 
exchange for advertising the manufac- 
turer’s wares. Others wish to save up 
advertising payments and splurge on 
a medium such as TV, rather than 
spend it on local newspaper ads. 
Manufacturers, quite naturally, feel 
they have to live up to the spirit and 
the letter of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
It is hoped that the new standards 
will ease these disagreements. 

As if to highlight the fact that a 
need for trade practice standards in 
the grocery industry will be around 
a while longer, a new grievance com- 
mittee was recently formed in Cali- 
fornia to “screen” all complaints from 
local retailers throughout the state. 
The new watchdog group, formed by 
the California Grocers’ Assn., is called 


1. Payments for Advertising 
and Promotion Services 


a. That the industry adopt the name “COOPERATIVE 
MERCHANDISING AGREEMENT” (“CMA”) covering 
any arrangements for advertising and promotion agree- 
ments between manufacturers and distributors. 

b. Such CMA agreements shall define (a) the payments 
for specific advertising services and (b) the payments for 
specific promotion services and (c) that evidence of per- 
formance must be submitted before payment is made. 

c. Distributors feel that current “COOPERATIVE MER- 
CHANDISING AGREEMENTS” which generally limit 


participation to newspapers, handbills and window posters 
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should be broadened to include radio, television, floor 
displays and outdoor promotions. 


d. Distributors and manufacturers agree that there must 
be performance of contract and evidence of performance 
submitted before manufacturers should be expected to 
pay. 

e. Manufacturers contend that they should not be called 
upon by distributors to pay extra money for participating 
in their special events. For such extra payments legally 
obligate manufacturers to offer proportionately equal pay- 
ments to all competing dealers, which is impractical. 


f. Manufacturers may participate in distributors’ special 
events which qualify under the terms of the performance 
of the contract, when such cost is applied to the regular 


Practices ... Finally! 


the Food Industry Improvement Com- 
mittee. Many of the specific points 
mentioned in the announcements of 
the new committee coincide with the ° 
recommended practices of the indus- 
try booklet just released. 

An opening blast by the California 
committee was aimed. at a planned 
promotion for the San Francisco area 
by the Maxwell House coffee division 
of General Foods. Source of the dis- 
agreement, the committee states, is the 
fact that the planned promotion is on 
a door-to-door basis to introduce the 
new Yuban instant coffee. This, the 
committee states, “will mean a half- 
million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
that will not be sold off the shelves 
of the retail members’ stores. Further- 
more, this is a promotion that entirely 


by-passes the grocer. . . . The Yuban . " 

dame is planned so as to force Now, Consumers Air Their Beefs! 

the retailer to stock the large sizes Everybody’s organizing in California. The formation of the Calli- 
of the new instant coffee. Each of the fornia Consumers’ Assn. was announced recently, closely following 
sample packages contains a 15¢ cou- a report of the newly organized California Food Improvement 


pon applicable on a large-size jar.” 
Perhaps the new statement of in- 
dustry standards represents a new 
level of maturity for the pervasive gro- 
cery industry. Industry observers point 
out that the single-unit super market 


Committee, a grocery retailers’ grievance board (see text). A pre- 
liminary statement of objectives of the new consumer watchdog 
group states: 

“The consumers of California share a common interest 

in the cost, quality, availability and merchandising of 


represents business on a large scale. goods and services they buy, and in the policies and 

The increasing growth of new prod- practices of Government and business that have a sub- 

ucts, more promotional tie-ins, point- stantial effect on the value that consumers receive for 
of-purchase displays, and even the their money.” 

practice of salesmen calling at stores Reaction to the new consumer pressure group has been one of 
and headquarters, all represent a de- wait-and-see on the part of California manufacturers and business- 


mand for mature, ethical and respon- 
sible practices by manufacturers and 
distributors alike. 


men. However, they question even more the necessity of a new 
state government post just approved by the state legislature, a 
Consumer Counsel with an annual salary of $15,000. The Con- 


In this interest, the comple te state- sumer Counsel will serve as an advisor to the governor. 


ment of Trade Practice Recommenda- 
tions is reproduced below: 


“COOPERATIVE MERCHANDISING AGREEMENT” j. Distributors should receive a prompt remittance from 

available to competing dealers. manufacturers upon submittal of their invoice and evidence 
g. Contract forms should be short, simple, understand- of performance. 

able and practical. They should be reviewed periodically k. Any money received in payment of “CMA” arrange- 

and revised to fit changing conditions when necessary. ments must not be considered as part of the price of mer- 
h. “COOPERATIVE MERCHANDISING AGREE- chandise or as a contribution to profit. Such payments 

MENTS” should emanate from mandfacturers. should be separately made by the manufacturer to the 


distributor for services rendered. No such money should 


i. Distributors feel that manufacturers can no longer be deducted from the invoice covering the purchase of 


handle cooperative merchandising arrangements on a mass merchandise. 
basis and that they need to give consideration to what 
each distributor can especially do promotion-wise, and P 
ce shi f A 2. Deal Merchandise 
then work out some arrangement. Manufacturers stress 
that this must be done within the spirit and the letter of a. Manufacturers are requested to give distributors from 
the Robinson-Patman Law. four to six weeks’ notice about forthcoming deals in order 
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Trade Practice Recommendations 
for the Grocery Industry 


(continued) 


to give them an opportunity to dispose of their regular 
stock; and also so they can plan a tie-in promotion. 


b. Distributors feel that manufacturers should allocate 
enough cases to each distributor to stock all stores with 
sufficient merchandise to justify the promotion. The proper 
quantity can best be arrived at by manufacturer and dis- 
tributor working this out together, thus avoiding under or 
overbuying 


c. There should be a fixed policy on the part of the 
manufacturer covering the following points: (a) termina- 
tion date; (b) whether distributor can place one or more 
orders; (c) when manufacturer considers final shipping 
date; and (d) assurance that deal is over at termination 
time for everyone simultaneously. 


d. Distributors have expressed annoyance about over- 
lapping deals on the same product. Having two or more 
different deals of the same product in the warehouse and 
in the stores at the same time creates confusion and irri- 
tatidn. Sometimes overbuying brings about such a condi- 
tion 


e. Any deal should be practical and desirable for the 
distributor as well as for the manufacturer. 


f. When distributors take in special pack merchandise 
their regular pack becomes dead inventory. This ties up 
money and uses up warehouse space. They feel that manu- 
facturers should give them sufficient advance notice on 
forthcoming special packs to enable them to reduce regu- 
lar pack inventories and give them extra dating on the 
dead inventory or on the special pack shipment. 


g. Distributors are particularly concerned with over- 
lapping markets where deals are offered to one operator 
through his buying office or wholesaler in a given area 
without similar benefit to another operator whose buying 
office or wholesaler serves him from another area. This 
gives one operator a price advantage over another and 
works a hardship on the distributor. It is recommended that 
when such plans are made, especially for selected test 
markets, manufacturers should advise distributors in the 
adjacent areas concerning the tests. 


3. Point-of-Sale Materia! 


a. While distributors noted general improvement in 
manufacturers’ display material, they also reported that a 
majority of the material they receive now from manu- 
facturers is still wasted. They contend that a manufacturer 
can no longer handle display material on a mass basis. 


b. They suggest that manufacturers discuss this matter 
with each customer to find out the kind of material that is 
usable, the quantities they can actually use, when they 
want it, and how they intend to use it. Because the mate- 
rial that is acceptable varies by distributors and by terri- 
tories, consideration must be given to these factors. 


c. Distributors say that promotion material should be 
considered like merchandise. Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors together should discuss the matter, decide on what 
they want, and then order it in the same fashion as mer- 
chandise, on appropriate requisition forms. 
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4. Promotions 


a. Distributors like special promotions. Generally, they 
need from four to six weeks’ advance information about 
forthcoming promotions and advertising campaigns in or- 
der to tie in with them. Some distributors require six to 
eight weeks’ advance notice. The longer time applies espe- 
cially where the merchandise moves a great distance. 


b. It is important for each manufacturer to find out who 
is the right person with each distributor to receive this 
information and to make a special effort to see that he gets 
it. It varies with distributors as to who is this right man. 
Sometimes it is the buyer, sometimes the advertising man- 
ager, sometimes the sales manager. 


5. Coupons 


a. While there has been an over-all improvement in the 
handling of coupons, distributors point to the reappear- 
ance of coupons which vary in size from the specifications 
set forth in the GMA Coupon Booklet, and which are 
difficult and costly to handle. Ragged-edge coupons are 
very costly to handle. 


b. Distributors recommend that manufacturers review 
their coupon operations periodically to see that they are 
in compliance with suggestions contained in the GMA 
booklet. The persons in charge of handling coupons for 
manufacturers should be instructed to comply with these 
suggestions. This applies equally to advertising agencies. 


6. Salesmen Calling at Headquarters 


a. When the manufacturer's salesman calls on buyers, 
he should be fully qualified to present all essential infor- 
mation covering his products, advertising schedules, pro- 
motion programs, shipping data, prices, etc. 


b. Some distributors do not want manufacturers’ sales- 
men calling on their buyers simply to pick up routine 
orders which would be automatically and: preferably 
mailed or telephoned in. They prefer to have salesmen 
limit their calls to such times when they have something 
special to present. This is not generally the case with all 
distributors, and it is up to manufacturers to find out in 
each instance how they like to be served. 


c. Manufacturers request distributors to periodically 
review their system of interviewing salesmen to see if 
“waiting time” can be further reduced; and also, to revise 
their “appointment” system, where necessary, in order to 
avoid the long delays sometimes experienced in seeing 
buyers. 


7. Salesmen Calling on Stores 


To keep the “welcome” sign out for salesmen calling 
on stores, it is increasingly important for manufacturers’ 
representatives to plan their work carefully so real benefit 
to distributors, as well as to manufacturers, results from 
these calls, such as reporting out-of-stock situations, etc. 


8. New Products 


a. Presentation of a new product should be accom- 
panied with reasonable samples of the item, full informa- 
tion on prices, results of research and marketing tests, 
promotion and advertising plans—in short, complete in- 
formation. A determined effort should be made to notify 
all distributors simultaneously of the availability of new 
products so there is no competitive advantage. 


b. Generally buyers of distributors and distributor 


groups prefer presentations made in person. When new 
products are rejected by distributors, the manufacturer is 
entitled to a report reviewing the reasons for the decision. 


9. Communications. 


a. The over-all subject of communications has been 
lengthily discussed at all meetings. The more we talk 
about the subject, the greater becomes the appreciation of 
the fact that there is a need for improving communication 
facilities at all levels. 


b. This applies especially to communications between 
manufacturers and distributors and their associations; be- 
tween top management of manufacturers and their depart- 
ment heads and field men; between top management of 
distributors and their management heads, buyers, field 
men, and store managers. 


c. This applies also to communication facilities in super 
markets so consumers can conveniently make known their 
desires. Manufacturers contend that the absence of such 
facilities impairs the effectiveness of their advertising with 
a loss of sales for everybody. 


d. Management of distributors and manufacturers are 
strongly urged to investigate their communications facili- 
ties, set up a policy which will assure an effective flow of 
communications to whomever directed, and especially 
review company policies frequently with all staff people. 


e. The results of any joint meetings of GMA-Distributor 
Groups should be adequately circulated among member 
companies who, in turn, should distribute this information 
among their own people. 


10. Buying Committees 


a. Buying committees vary with distributors. Manufac- 
turers and their salesmen should determine how best to 
work with each individual committee. Manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives should be prepared to make a complete 
presentation of their propositions, to the proper individual 
or group. They shou!d leave with the buyer a copy of the 
presentation cont«ining all essential information, together 
with samples, advertising schedules, and anything else 
needed. 


b. Many distributors now have written forms for supply- 
ing the desired information, which forms are available to 
manufacturers. 


c. When a proposition is turned down, distributors say 
that manufacturers are entitled to have a report stating 
the reason for that decision. 


11. Out of Stock . . . Inadequate Shelf Stocks 


a. There is a full appreciation of the substantial loss of 
business which results from the out-of-stock and inade- 
quate shelf supply situation. Everybody loses business. 


b. Many different factors contribute to this. Supply 
manufacturers and distributors should work closely to- 
gether to minimize both situations. 


12. Spot for Price Marking 


a. Distributors appreciate the real saving in labor cost 
that results when the packages carry an appropriate spot 
for marking of prices. They prefer a size the equivalent of 
a quarter or 50-cent piece, and want such spots on top of 
the package. This has such labor-saving advantages that 
decisions on what brand to stock are sometimes influenced 
by the package with proper marking facilities. 


b. Individual packages should be so stacked in the 
shipping case so as to permit price marking without re- 
quiring removal of each package by hand. 


13. Shipping Cases 


a. Many manufacturers have revised their shipping 
cases to conform to the recommendations in the GMA 
Booklet on Shipping Cases. Distributors recognize that 
these improvements have enabled them to reduce handling 
costs. They suggest continued joint discussions to consider 
standardization of size and shape, better case markings, 
number of units per case, and other important factors. 


b. “Tearstrip” for opening shipping cases has not yet 
proven itself. The use of tearstrip openings is still being 
studied jointly by manufacturers and distributors. 


14. Transportation 


a. There is a growing appreciation of the real impact 
that transportation and distribution have on total oper- 
ations. It is not only important from the standpoint of 
cost, but the success of a business hinges upon getting the 
goods delivered promptly and properly. 


b. Distributors suggest that each manufacturer carefully 
review his pricing methods to see whether quantity differ- 
entials are consistent with differences in delivery costs; 
and whether such legally permissive price differentials 
offer sufficient inducement to distributors to regulate their 
purchases in order to obtain the lowest delivery cost. It 
is recognized that all differentials must comply with the 
Robinson-Patman Law. 


c. The GMA Traffic Committee is continually study this 
matter and it is also working jointly with the Traffic Com- 
mittees of distributor groups to see how handlings costs 
can be further reduced and services improved. 


15. Standard Invoice Forms 


a. Distributors have stressed the importance of working 
toward a standard invoice form on which all essential 
information such as terms, discounts, quantities, and the 
like would appear in a uniform place on the invoice. This 
would facilitate the job of the accounts payable clerk 
in processing invoices. Such standardization could result 
in the savings of hundreds of clerical man hours, and 
eliminate much of the confusion that now exists. 


b. A distributor committee is now at work on this, and 
will submit a recommended format. 


c. Bills of Lading should be attached to the invoice. 
Where this is not possible or practical, the invoice should 
show the car number and routing instructions. 


16. Complying with Robinson-Patman Law 


a. Unfair discrimination (frequently called “wheeling 
and dealing”), and alleged violations of the Robinson- 
Patman Law, are unfair to concerns that operate within 
the law. Reputable manufacturers and distributors often- 
times lose business to competitors who violate or ignore 
the law. Such illegal practices retard, rather than con- 
tribute to, the sound building of business. They focus 
attention on getting or giving the “best deal” rather than 
concentrating on promoting larger consumer purchases. 


b. The overwhelming majority of reputable manufac- 
turers and distributors are in complete agreement on the 
need of doing everything possible to promote compliance 
with the Robinson-Patman Law. @ 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


The Southern California Market 
Data on 1958 retail sales, by type 
of retail outlets, in each individual 
county making up the market. Manu- 
facturers selling to any particular class 
of retail establishment (food, apparel, 
drug stores, etc.) will find this county- 
by-county breakdown provides a seg- 
mented as well as a total market. Sales 
managers can thus determine their 


portion of the total market, and see 
just how that proportion varies by dif- 
ferent counties. There is also a marked 
variation in the per capita sales—in 
most all categories—by counties, which 
offers another gauge for sales inten- 
sity in each territory. Write Bill Dover, 
Director, Business Research Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Examiner, Dept. 
SM, 1111 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Accomplish Your Convention Objectives at 
Florida’s Most Complete Resort 


tOCCL Rett HOTEL and CLUB 


Every convention has its objectives . . . to bolster morale, conduct business 
and project policy, and serve as an incentive or award for accomplishment. 


Whatever your objective, Boca Raton Hotel and Club is the perfect site 
for it offers every attraction to keep your people happy on the premises. 
Groups of any number up to 700 can be accommodated. 


MEETING ROOMS of every size, exhibit facilities, theatre with huge stage 
and screen, public-address equipment, projectors, air conditioning, expert 


convention staff . . 


. all you need to assure top efficiency and comfort 


while conducting your staff or business meetings. 


FOR RELAXING. Slammin’ Sam Snead is your winter host pro at our beautiful 
18 hole golf course. A 9 hole pitch ’n putt course is a big favorite too, 
along with our four new tennis courts, two olympic swimming pools, 
Cabana Club and a mile-long private Seach. Gulf Stream fishing is but 


minutes away. 


SUPREME CUISINE in our beautifully appointed dining rooms, with dancing 


and entertainment nightly pampers your members . 


. . makes off-premises 


attractions unattractive by comparison. Limousine pick-up service from 
Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale and Miami airports is easily arranged. 


For available dates: I. N. Parrish, Convention Manager, Dept. 13, 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB @ 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc., Stuart L. Moore, Vice President and Managing Director 
National Representative: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston. Toronto 
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Auto Survey 


Fifth biennial Minnesota and Hen- 
nepin County (Minneapolis) auto sur- 
vey which reveals that there is a defi- 
nite small-car trend in both the state 
and the county. As a second family 
car, the small car is favored by more 
than half of the respondents (56%, 
Minnesota; 53%, Hennepin County) 
for reasons of economy and low pur- 
chase price. Multi-car ownership has 
nearly doubled in Hennepin County 
since 1953. Other data include car 
ownership by make, buying plans, 
small cars vs. full-size cars, loyalty to 
make. Write William A. Cordingley, 
National Advertising Manager, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, Dept. SM, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Upper Midwest Farm Families 


A new food and grocery products 
survey of brand preferences of 99 
items used in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota farm homes. Included 
is information about farm family buy- 
ing habits, where groceries are pur- 
chased, demand for fresh fruits, and 
home baking. Write Bert Lund, Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Farmer, Dept. 
SM, 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Fabricated Materials 


A study of the markets for forms 
and shapes of materials (castings, 
forgings, extrusions, plastics moldings, 
etc.) within a broad cross-section of 
U.S. hard-goods manufacturing plants. 
It is based on information obtained 
from 587 plants, and includes data on 
23 different forms and shapes of ma- 
terials broken down by ferrous metals, 
nonferrous metals, and nonmetallic 
materials. All data are further broken 
down by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cations. Write William P. Winsor, 
Publisher, Materials in Design Engi- 
neering, Dept. SM, 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The Quad Cities 


According to this new 1959-60 mar- 
ket study, Rock Island, Moline — East 
Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, are 
now well within the first 100 Metro- 
politan County Areas, with a 272,000 
population. Retail sales in the Metro- 
politan Market of Rock Island County, 
Ill., and Scott County, Iowa, in 1958 
broke all existing records, with a total 
of $363,368,000—7.3% higher than in 
1957. Data cover population percent 
increase since January 1, 1947; total 
Effective Buying Power, 1942-1958; 
distribution of 1958 net cash income 
per household and percent of total 
households within income group; the 
Quad-City area ranking among the 
first 100 markets of the country. Write 


Harold E. Swanson, Manager, Gen- 
eral Advertising, Moline Dispatch and 
Rock Island Argus, Dept. SM, Moline, 
Ill. 


The Metalworking Market 


How to get your product story 
through to the right people; what con- 
tacts should be made; keeping tabs 
on key buying influences — the men 
who select new machine tools; who 
makes decisions to buy materials han- 
dling equipment; who decides when 
to switch to a different kind of mate- 
rial. Write S. F. Marino, Steel, The 
Metalworking Weekly, Dept. SM, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Mastering the Microphone 


This booklet details the basic rules 
of microphone technique which will 
help you to hold your audience and 
do a better job whether you are an 
occasional public speaker or a fre- 
quent lecturer. It also lists common 
microphone usage problems and solu- 
tions, and describes the different types 
of microphones—their uses and limita- 
tions. Write H. T. Harwood, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Shure Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. SM, 222 Hartrey Ave., Evans- 
ton, Il. 


Employee Awards 


A report of a survey conducted by 
McGraw-Hill Research to determine 
employee award practices of all types 
of leading business organizations. 
Data cover awards for sales, service 
and safety achievement. Write Wil- 
liam T. Bell, Director of Presentation 
Sales, Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. SM, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


The Catholic Market 


A market data book which provides 
detailed statistics about the market 
areas covered by 53 Catholic Family 
Newspapers with a total circulation of 
1,785,363. Illustrated throughout with 
charts, a county coverage map of the 
U. S., and area maps. Write Joe Bog- 
ner, Sr., Catholic Family Newspapers, 
Dept. SM, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Employment Counselor: Tips on how you 
can save time and protect good will in 
your search for salesmen. National Per- 
sonnel Consultants, Dept. SM, Le Veque 
Tower, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sales Binder Reference Book: Describes, 
illustrates and gives prices of over 45 
different types, in many sizes and colors, 
of ready-made sales binders. Joshua 


Meier Co., Inc., Bye. SM, 601 W. 26th 
St., New York 1,N N. Y. 


The Hospital Market: Comparative data 
on hospital publications. Hospitals, Jour- 
nal of the American Hospital Assn., Dept. 
SM, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Il. 


Money Plant: Details on seeds that really 
grow and pods that look like silver coins. 
Orchawaii Sales Division, Dept. SM, 
Orchids of Hawaii, Inc., 305 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Efficient Labels: A kit of ideas to show 
you how you can cut costs, improve effi- 
ciency and increase sales with the right 
labels. Ever Ready Label Corp., Dept. 
SM, 356 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


"NEXT TIME 
LL BUY on 


ENGINEERS © 
make the buying decisions! 


Engineering Society Publications 
offer exclusive no-waste 

coverage of 195,000 engineers who 
specify and buy for industry: 


A Fresh Edge on Competition: Ideas on 
how counters can make your product 
easier to sell. Veeder-Root, Dept. SM, 
Hartford 2, Conn. 


1959-60 Sales-Eye View of Washington 
State: New Seattle market facts and 
penetrating analysis. The Seattle Times, 
Dept. SM, Seattle, Wash. 


Meetings and Conventions: Facilities 
available. Manger Hotels, Dept. SM, 4 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


How You Can Reach Your Sales Objec- 
tives: Details on a practical and effective 
sales training technique. The Dale Car- 
negie Sales Course, Dept. SM, Suite 113, 
15 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 

MINING ENGINEERING 
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fm Vs— SPOT CITIES 


January Retail Sales: Only a 3% Gain 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


After a record-breaking Christmas 
shopping season, which will probably 
lift total retail sales for 1959 well over 
the $216-billion level, January 1960 
retail sales will settle at a level of 
$16.7 billion, a mere 3% over Janu- 
ary of 1959. This reflects a continued 
tapering off in the monthly retail sales 
percentage gain, which reached a high 
point of 10% in mid-1959. So many 
cross-currents and _ counterbalancing 
forces grow out of the diverse effects 
of the perhaps temporary resumption 
of steel production, that only a giant 
high-speed computing machine could 
correctly forecast the ultimate effects, 
and only if some human master-mind 
could write a program for the machine 
that could really give due weight to 
all factors. 

For example, steel output bounced 
up more rapidly than was expected 
after the injunction ended the walk- 
out, and the industry may reach 90% 
operating capacity sometime in De- 
cember. However, throughout Decem- 
ber steel-using plants will still be lay- 
ing off workers because of shortages, 
which will be continuing into Janu- 
ary. The auto industry may not be 


Retail Sales, Jan.-Oct. % Gain, 


i959 versus 1958 


Food 
Eating & Drinking Places 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 
Furniture & Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 
Automotive 
Gasoline Service Stations 
Drug & Proprietary 

* Total Sales 


® Includes data for kinds of business not 
shown in above nine categories. 
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able to step up output schedules again 
until January. And then again, if the 
walkout begins again on January 26, 
all bets on economic recovery will be 
really off. 


In the face of all this, retailing ac- 


tivity has been surprisingly good, and 
suggests that if major strikes can be 
avoided (particularly in rails, which 
now loom ominously on the economic 
horizon), 1960 can be our best year 
vet. 


High Spot Cities are tabulated 
monthly as a guide to the marketer 
on where his sales efforts might pay 
the greatest dividends. Cities mz # “d 
with a star ® are Preferred-Cities-of- 
the-Month. They have a level of sales 
—compared with the same month in 
1958—which equals or exceeds the 
national change in sales activity. 


The first column of the accompany- 
ing tables indicates the number of 
months out of the past 24 that the city 
has had a star to indicate a better than 
average performance. When a full 
24-month period of back data is not 
available, the city’s record is indicated 
as follows: 8/11 would mean that a 
city has had 8 starred months out of 
the past 11. The 11 would indicate the 
total number of months for which 
data is available. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


SY 
it Je 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
S.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 
No.*% City 
Months Index $ 
Out 1960 ' (Million) 


of Past vs vs. January 
24 1959 95§ 1960 


UNITED STATES 


103.0 0 16712.00 


Ala. 103.7 100.7 218.04 
Birmingham 13 102.3 99.3 41.60 
w Florence-Sheftield- 
Tuscumbia. 105.0 101.9 6.88 
Gadsden ..... 100.1 97.2 5.51 
%& Mobile .. 107.4 104.3 20.91 
Montgomery . 101.2 98.3 17.79 


Ariz. 109.4 106.2 131.69 
% Phoenix ...... 109.2 106.0 44.26 
% Tucson ro 108.5 105.3 23.29 


1959 


The second column indicates the 
index of change for this month of 1959 
versus corresponding month of 1958. 


The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in 
the city’s retail sales to that of the 
U.S. Thus, a city-national index of 
106.0 indicates that the city is enjoy- 
ing a gain in retail sales 6% greater 
than that of the rest of the U.S. 


Suggested Uses for These Data in- 
clude (a) special advertising and pro- 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a 
guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of letters 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- 
ing their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


Ark. 101.2 98.3 123.69 
Fort Smith .. 17 97.9 95.0 7.84 
Little Rock-North 

Little Rock . 22 1018 98.8 23.20 


Cal. 104.9 1018 1664.87 
Bakersfield ... 976 948 18.31 
Berkeley ..... 100.6 97.7 12.37 
POD SN sa Ve 96.2 93.4 25.44 
Long Beach ... 99.1 96.2 42.35 
Los Angeles ... 102.5 99.5 312.43 

% Oakland ...... 103.0 100.0 53.58 

% Pasadena ..... 107.2 104.1 22.57 

w& Riverside ..... 107.8 104.7 12.38 

% Sacramento .. 115.8 112.4 43.55 
San Bernardino 98.1 95.2 16.78 

% San Diego .... 116.0 112.6 74.38 
San Francisco . 99.5 96.6 94.61 

% San Jose .... 114.6 111.3 32.65 

% Santa Ana ... 121.5 118.0 21.01 

% Santa Barbara . 106.7 103.6 10.01 

% Santa Rosa .17/17 109.7 106.5 8.58 


MIDDLETOWN 
Metropolitan Area 


(Middlesex County) 


$1,234 Family Income 


(Outranks 279 Metro. Areas) 


$4,639 Sales Per Family 


(Outranks 248 Areas) 


Middletown Metropolitan Area families 
average $1,229 more per pocketbook than 
the average U.S. family—spend $718 more! 


They have more, you get more. For example 
—their total retail sales jump the area over 
25 larger areas, total food over 30 larger 
areas, total automotive over 40, total drug 
over 37! 


The Press alone sells Middletown Metro- 
politan Area. No combination of outside 
newspapers comes anywhere near equaling 
its coverage of this great market. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


—yv a] 


. MIDDLETOWN, 
hase 


hews Special Agency 


Eat & Drink 
Sales? 
New London is 
2nd in Conn. 


Get your share! New London 
is 2nd in Eat & Drink sales among 
all Conn. cities of 25,000-or-over 
population. Average household 
spending is a big $570 yearly*. 


Reach th’s high-spending mar- 
ket through the Day, the only local 
daily delivering 98% of this 66,547 
ABC City Zone. 


*SM ‘59 Survey 


Che Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


ge me A 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


-S HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index ‘ 
1960 (Million) 
vs. January 
1959 1s60 


Stockton a ‘ 99.9 15.14 
w& Ventura ..... 2 106.0 6.36 


Colo. ; 99.8 184.37 
% Colorado 


Springs ... 5 100.5 15.55 
Gee a- aux a 99.9 77.28 
Pueblo j ; 94.2 9.88 


Conn. F 99.4 258.59 
Bridgeport ; ‘ 95.4 17.33 


Hartford , 96.2 28.03 
* Meriden- 
Wallingford . .2 100.2 6.88 
Middletown & ; 95.0 
New Haven ... : 99.5 
New London . : 94.6 
Norwich ..... : 93.7 
*% Stamford .... * 108.7 
% Waterbury .... .2 105.0 


Del. 3 1013 
% Wilmington .. 9 100.9 


D. C. 4 12 


% Washington ‘ 111.1 


Fla. 9 105.7 
%& Fort Lauderdale .7 106.5 


% Jacksonville : ‘ 101.3 
* Miami ae . 103.5 
% Orlando ...... 9 116.4 

Pensacola .... : 99.5 
w& St. Petersburg. 5 109.2 
%& Tampa eT 9 105.7 


Ga. 4 100.4 
Albany ames " 91.8 


w Atlanta ...... & 101.7 
Augusta .... ‘ 95.3 
Columbus .... ‘ 97.2 
Macon ....... 4 99.8 

%& Savannah .... 4 100.4 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu cae : 31.90 


Idaho R J 74.67 
NSS + boas ; \ 10.25 


Hl. . 1011.65 
Bloomington : - 7.00 
Champaign- 

Urbana .... 4 9.11 
Chicago ..... : 436.67 
Danville ..... ; 5.89 
Decatur ... . 12,08 
East St. Louis. ; 8.65 
Moline-Rock 

Island-East 

Moline oe ’ 99.4 
Peoria sees : 94.7 

% Rockford ..... 103.5 

& Springfield 104.1 101.1 
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$1,214 Family Food Sales 


(24% —$232—Above Average) 


$59,742,000 
Total Food Sales 


Only one newspaper puts you 
inside this big, isolated 49,200- 
family food market. The Norwich 
Bulletin is the market's only daily 
—only newspaper with broad, 


solid inside selling influence. 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Bulletin Sunday Record 
26,037 22,104 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


COVER 
Meriden + Wallingford, Conn. 


Don't sled uphill, when 
you can coast into the high- 
spending Meriden-Wallingford 
market! The Record and Jour- 
nal sell 97% of this market of 
$83 million Retail Sales*, and 
$137 million Effective Buying 
Income*! No Hartford or New 
Haven ABC daily has more 
than 400 circulation here! 


*SM ‘59 Survey 


The Menidon 


RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives 
JOHNSON, KENT 
GAVIN & SINDING, INC 
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ING 


test where it’s best... 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing 
U. S. Cities in among all U. S. Cities 
75,008 to 150,000 due to stable economy. 


population group! 


Robt. Burns is the latest in a distinguished line of 
products to select Portland, Maine as best for the test. 

Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng- 
land's No. | market are Libby's Boef Stew, Nestle's 
Nescreme and Breck's Shampoo. 

Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your No. | 
test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select 
the market that guarantees idee! and economical testing 


conditions. 


5 HERALD 
SUNDAY 


Represented by: 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, Ine. 
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-— HIGH SPOT CITIES 
IR RAI RIM AONE 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for anes 1960) 
No.*% City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index 8 
1960 (Million) 
vs vs. January 
1959 1959 1968 


Evansville 

% Fort Wayne 

* Gary 
Hammond-East 

Chicago ....4/ 

Indianapolis 

% Lafayette 

% Muncie 

% South Bend 
Terre Haute .. 


lowa 
%& Cedar Rapids 


Davenport 
Des Moines 
%& Dubuque 
Sioux City ... 
Waterloo 


Kan. 
Hutchinson 


Kansas City . 
* Topeka 
Wichita .. 


Ky. 

% Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducah 


La. 


% Bator Rouge 
Lake Charles 
Monroe-West 

Monroe 
New Orleans . 
Shreveport 


Bangor 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 
% Portland 


Baltimore 
%& Cumberland 


%& Brockton .... 
Fall River .... 
Holyoke ...... 
Lawrence 


| ere 
%& New Bedford . 
% Pittsfield ..... 


BATON ROUGE 


Is On The 


GROW! 


Your sales will be on the grow 
there, too. It’s Louisiana’s fast- 
est growing market, second in 
size — first in buying power. 
Baton Rouge’s $6,455 effective 
buying income per household is 
away out front in Louisiana. It 
can mean more sales for you. 
The State-Times and Morning 
Advocate is the total selling 
medium in this tremendous mar- 
ket. 


*Sales Management Survey of Suying Power 


STATE-TIMES 


AND 
MORNING ADVOCATE 


Represented by the John Budd Company 


iL f HIGH SPOT CITIES 
* NERY ARERR) = EM RM 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for amas! 1960) 
No.*% City Natl. 
Months Index Index 
1960 (Million) 
vs. January 
1959 1960 


Mass. (continued) 


we Salem ....... 16 119.1 
Springfield ... 13 102.3 
Worcester .. 0 97.1 


Mich. 


Battle Creek .. 
Bay City 

¥& Detroit 

% Flint . 

% Grand Rapids . 

% Jackson 
Kalamazoo 

%& Lansing 

% Muskegon 

¥% Pontiac 
Port Huron 
Royal Oak- 

Ferndale 
% Saginaw 


Minn. 
Duluth 


PITTSFIELD 


fulfills a promise by increasing 


income figures and sales performance 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
HIGHEST IN THE STATE 


NATIONAL SALES INDEX 


(Dec. 59 over Dec. 58) 


$108.23" 
107.3" 


2nd HIGHEST IN THE STATE 
3rd HIGHEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


21st IN THE U. S. 


Pittsfield is known as an isolated market with 
a purchasing power well worth selling. Now, 
with income and sales up, you'd better give 
another look to this important New England 


Market. 


*Dept. of Labor & Industries, Commonwealth of Mass., Sept. 1959. 
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The Ber 


ige Lagle 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


ad WU HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for eee | 1960) 


t 
No.* City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index $ 
1960 1960 (Millien) 
January 


Ou 
ofPast vs. vs. 
24 1959 1959 1960 


Minneapolis .. 19 98.6 79.84 
St. Peal ..... . 93.7 43.92 


Miss. 99.9 149.19 
Jackson 99.1 18.10 
% Meridian ..... 100.7 5.99 


97.4 414.11 

93.8 5.55 

Kansas City .. . 96.1 73.20 
St. Joseph .... : 94.1 9.05 
St. Louis .... 97.8 93.71 
%& Springfield .. 100.1 11.89 


Mont. . 96.5 70.99 
Billings — . 95.9 8.50 


91.6 4.87 
Great Falls ... 95.0 7.86 
*% Missoula .. 104.0 4.44 


Nebr. : 95.8 154.35 
Lincoln } 96.1 16.12 


95.1 38.97 


105.1 39.83 
w Las Vegas ..12/19 104.4 13.44 
i Ce 105.1 12.25 


N. H. 103.6 58.28 
%& Manchester ... 102.6 10.40 
%® Nashua 104.3 5.18 


N. J. \ 96.7 608.38 
Atlantic City . 12 98.4 11.20 
Camden , 93.8 16.08 

x Elizabeth . 103.1 12.66 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken ... 96.0 93.2 25.01 
Newark 99.2 58.39 
Passaic-Clifton 12 99.6 96.7 17.82 
Paterson .....12 99.6 96.7 19.06 
Trenton .....16 929 90.2 24.69 


N. M. 109.6 106.4 99.52 
% Albuquerque 24 109.2 106.0 31.45 


N. Y. 99.3 964 1682.69 
ae 95.8 93.0 20.16 
Binghamton .. 92.2 89.5 11.11 
Buffalo 100.1 97.2 65.49 
a 97.2 94.4 6.92 

w Hempstead 

Township 109.4 106.2 126.49 
damestown ... 99.1 96.2 5.50 
New York .... 97.5 94.7 836.00 

te Magara Falls . 103.5 100.5 11.42 

% Poughkeepsie. . 105.6 102.5 8.40 
Rochester .... 99.9 97.0 52.17 
Ree ........ © BF wT 4.45 
Schenectady .. 3 947 91.9 11,70 
Syracuse ..... 6 993 96.4 31.17 
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“Si. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 
City 

No. * City Nat'l. 

Months index index $ 
Out 1960 1960 (Million) 

ofPast vs. vs January 
24 1959 1959 1660 


N. Y. (continued 


Troy 
Utica 


N. C. 


Asheville 

w& Charlotte 
Durham . 

% Greensboro 

% High Point 
Raleigh 

% Salisbury 

%& Wilmington 

%& Winston-Salem 


101.3 
% Akron 102.4 
%& Canton 5 101.6 


So remember friends- 


Only the GLOBE 
TIMES covers 
BETHLEHEM Pa.! 


Fact: Retailers in nearby Allentown 
ran 3.5 million lines in the Globe- 
Times in 1958. (One store ran more 
than all national advertising _com- 
bined!) They know only the Globe- 
Times reaches aij Bethlehem families! 


Che Bethlehem Globe-Times 
Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 


Gallagher-DeLlisser, Inc., National Reps. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
OS a Re AL Re BRS 


-S) HIGH SPOT CITIES 
LEO SIPS CEES EIS Bi 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 


No.*% City 

Months Index 
u 960 

of Past vs. 
24 1959 


Cincinnati 
%& Cleveland 
Columbus 
%& Dayton 
% Elyria 
%& Hamilton 
Lima 
%& Lorain 
*% Mansfield 
% Middletown 
%& Portsmouth 
w Springfield 
Steubenville 
%& Toledo 
*%& Warren 
Youngstown ... 
& Zanesville 


Okla. 


Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 


Tulsa 


Ore. 


we Eugene 
%& Portland 
Salem 


Pa. 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 

*® Erie 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 

% Norristown . 
Oil City 

% Philadelphia 

%& Pittsburgh 
Reading 

% Sharon 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 


Newport ...... 15 
Pawtucket-Central 
Falls .....0/17 
Providence ... 15 
% Woonsocket ... ll 


S. C. 


% Charieston 
Cok bia .. 
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$ 
(Million) 
January 
1960 


70.87 
120.31 
62.02 
43.61 
4.87 
9.49 
7.59 
6.83 
9.31 
5.53 
5.96 
20.28 
6.73 
40.07 
8.31 
22.37 
5.75 


188.17 
2.62 
5.15 

39.08 
29.18 


187.29 
9.94 
63.67 
9.12 


1030.41 
17.09 
7.18 
5.84 
10.87 
16.09 
16.54 
3.67 
8.83 
11.51 
7.81 
1.95 
247.51 
82.99 
13.46 
4.10 
11.58 
9.09 
5.52 
10.64 


81.25 
3.87 


8.05 
32.67 
5.96 


ONE 
DOES 
THE 
JOB 


Only the POST covers, 
sells Salisbury-Rowan, 
North Carolina. 

All outside metropolitan 
state papers combined 
have a circulation in 
Salisbury-Rowan but a 
fraction over 3,500. 
POST circulation over 
18,000. 

85,000 market. 


EVENING Ppst a] 


shu sBuRY SUNDAY Postal 


Published in the Tri-Cities 
Salisbury—Sp East S 
Post Office: 


Salisbury, N. C. 
WARD-GRIFFITH 


si 


What's cooking in 
ALTOONA, PA.? 
Plenty! 


People in greater Altoona (Blair Co.) 
are setting a better table than the aver- 
age, by far. $1,009 per household is 20.7%, 
better than both state and national aver- 
age food sales, and mighty good eating! 


A big two-thirds of the county's $40- 
million grocery sales comes from Altoona 
city zone markets, too—making up a big 
parf, of the total retail sales of $138- 
million. 


Push your brand to these Altoona families 
with the big appetites and long shopping 
lists—through the paper that reaches 3 
out of 4 Blair County families, and gets 
into 85°% of Altoona homes! 


SELL GROWING ALTOONA WITH THE 


Altoona 
Mirror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


- 95, HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 


City 
No.*% City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index $ 
1960 1960 (Million) 
January 
1960 


Out 
of Past 
24 


vs. vs. 
1959 1959 


& Greenville 
% Spartanburg 


S. D. 


Aberdeen » 
x Rapid City ... 
% Sioux Falls 


Tenn. 
% Chattanooga 


Knoxville 
*% Memphis .. 
Nashville 


Tex. 
* Abilene 


* Amarillo 

we Austin . 
Beaumont 
Corpus Christi 

% Dallas 
El Paso .... 
Fort Worth 


Woonsocket, rated by Sales 
Management as one of the na- 
tion’s 30 best retail markets, is 
now 2nd in New England in the 
SM Nov./59 ratings! Sell here 
in The Call, the only local daily 
covering 98% of this 64,596 
ABC City Zone. 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL © 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND‘S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affifiated: 

WWON, WWON-FM 


-— HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1960) 
City 
No.*% City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index $ 
1960 1960 (Million) 
January 


u 
of Past vs. vs. 
24 1959 1959 1960 


Galveston 
Houston 
Laredo 
%& Lubbock 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
%& San Antonio . 
Texarkana . 


% Wichita Falls 


Utah 


Ogden 
% Salt Lake City 


Vt. 


¥* Burlington 
Rutland . 


Va. 


Danville . 

%& Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Wash. 


Bellingham 
x Everett 
*% Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


W. Va. 


¥% Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling . 


Wis. 
Beloit-Janesville 
Green Bay- 
Appleton- 
Neenah- 
Menasha . 3. 93.6 
%& Kenosha .... 119.8 
La Crosse .... ' 96.3 
Madison ..... 16 97.1 
% Milwaukee ... 100.7 
% Oshkosh ...... 105.0 
*& Racine 103.4 
% Sheboygan... 107.2 
Superior ..... 94.4 


Wyo. 105.6 


NE. 5 arava . 96.7 
% Cheyenne .... 114.5 
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CANADA sasaias 


Alberta 
% Calgary 
% Edmonton 


British Columbia 


Vancouver .... 8 99.9 
Victoria ces a” 


Manitoba 


% Winnipeg . 20 101.8 


New Brunswick 
% Saint John ... 13 120.6 


Nova Scotia 
w Halifax ...... 10 


Ontario 
% Hamilton 


% London 

*% Ottawa 

% Toronto ... 
% Windsor 


Quebec 


Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
Regina ...... 14 


TH 


in 
retail 


America 


MONTREAL 
Sold on 

and 

sold by 


et morning 


newspaper 


Che Gazette 


Canada’s Best Newspaper 
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Top Specifier of 
PLUMBING 
EQUIPMENT 
is the 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


The consulting engineer is your key 
to a greater share of the market 
for plumbing equipment used in 
commercial, industrial and 
institutional buildings. 

An independent survey, just 
completed, shows that 70.2% of 
the consulting engineers we serve 
have from 70% to 100% 
responsibility for specifying the 
brand of plumbing equipment 

( faucets, fixtures, flush valves) on 
projects they handle. 

Complete findings available. 
Write for “Plumbing Equipment 
Research Report”. You may be 
sure your competitors will! 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 

Wayne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Sell the Men Who 
Write the Specifications 


MEETING 
PLANNERS 
HANDBOOK 


Handy, pocket-size booklet contains reprints 
ef some of the most popular articles on 
meeting planning that have appeared in 
Sales Meetings. 


32 pages—more than 14 articles 


CONTENTS 


What I've Learned from My |1,000 
Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: Good Substitute for 
Skilled Leadership 


Why Doesn't Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 


Buzz-Write Workshop Insures Participation 


A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 


If It's Worth Saying It's Worth Reporting 
How Bankers Become Good Speakers 


43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 


For the Modern Meeting Planner: 
Guide to Styles, Groups, Methods 


Good Audiences—Made Not Born 
It's Real Work to Plan Women's Activities 


Your Planning On-the-Spot Program 
Change !s Valuable 
How to Get the Most Out of Hotel Service 


Send 50 cents in coin to: 
Readers’ Service Dept. 
SALES MEETINGS 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
OTE OP el RN ORR 


American Molasses Co. . . ; 
Frank E. Trager elected, vice presi- 
dent—midwest sales. 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. .. . 

James W. Hosler appointed general 
sales manager, American-Standard In- 
dustrial Division. 


Coty, Inc. ... 
Wallace T. Drew, vice president 
marketing, named a director. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America . . . 
John A. Wagg made sales manager, 
Spring Division. 


Diamond National Corp. . . . 
William J. Koslo named vice presi- 

dent, carton sales, The United States 

Printing & Lithograph Division. 


The Gates Rubber Co... . 

Clarence H. Mingle elevated to 
executive vice president in charge of 
marketing. 


The Hamilton-Skotch Corp. . . . 
Lloyd D. Maker named vice presi- 

dent-sales. Stanley A. Woolman ap- 

pointed factory sales manager. 


Harman-Kardon, Inc. . . . 
Leon Kuby appointed sales manager 
of new Citation Kit Division. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc. . . . 
Richard A. Allen named general 


sales manager. 


Krim-Ko Corp. . . . 
Fred F. Drucker made vice presi- 


dent for marketing, Bireley’s Inc., a 
recently acquired subsidiary. 


The Magnavox Co. . . . 

Elwood Reeves named vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Radio-TV 
Division. 


Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. . . . 

Howard Fergot appointed sales vice 
president, Mercury Engineering Corp. 
subsidiary. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co... . 
Robert L. Ackerberg promoted to 

general sales manager, Coated Abra- 

sives and Related Products Division. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co... . 
A. X. Hiltgen promoted to sales 
manager, Activated Carbon Division. 


Pratt, Read & Co... . 
W. N. Stan Renehan appointed 
sales manager. 


Simoniz Co. .. . 

Arthur F. Connolly named general 
sales manager, Simoniz Products Di- 
vision. 


Statham Instruments, Inc. . . . 
A. R. Hunter promoted to director 
of marketing. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. . . . 

Ralph D. Mount appointed general 
sales manager, The Bassick Company 
Division. 


United States Rubber Co... . 

Charles J. Ford appointed sales 
manager of Ensolite products and Wil- 
liam H. Langhenry named sales man- 
ager of commercial adhesives and 
coatings, both in the Footwear and 
General Products Division. 


your actua 


casting. 


122 East 42nd St. 


How to Determine Your Sales Potentials 


anne proven forecasting methods which will indicate 
sales 6 months to | year ahead. Allow us to 
send you, without obligation, our brochure on Sales Fore- 


J. CARVEL LANCE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corporation—26th Year 


OXford 7-1262 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Agency: Jordan, Sieber & Corbett, ‘Inc. 
Advertising Checking Bureau ........... 
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Advertising Corp. of America 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. . 
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Associated Business Publications 
Agency: Van Brunt & Company 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Bethlehem Globe-Times 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Berkshire (Mass.) Evening Eagle 
Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 
Boca Raton Hotel & Club 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
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Bombay Spirits Company 
Leo Burnett Company 


Candygram 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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Chicago Tribune 
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Detroit News ° 
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— J. Walter Thompson Company 
Engineers Joint Advertising Council 
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Ever Ready Label Corp. 
The Caples Company 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Agency: Keyes Madden & Jones, 
Advertising 


Greensboro News Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Greenbrier 

Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc. 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers, Advertising 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 
Jam Handy Organization 

Agency: agg Ewald Company 
Heerst M 

Agency: Lynn Inc. 
Hollywood Becch Hotel 

Agency: Gardner & Stein, Advertising 


Agency: Sidney Pollatsek Advertising, Inc. 
Indianapolis Stor & News 

Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 

iper, Inc. 

Industrial Distribution 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman, Inc. 
industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company 
International Paper Company 

Agency: Ogilvy, Benson Mather, Inc. 


Jokake-Paradise Inn 
Agency: Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 


J, Carvel Lange, Inc. 
Agency: Fred Gardner Company, Inc. 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Inc. 
Los Angeles Times 
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Osborn, Inc. 
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ADVERTISERS' 


edad 


INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


WZ | 
ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago —C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612, Pacific Coast Man- 
ager: Northern California, 
Washington and Oregon, M. A. 
Kimball Co., 2550 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, Cal., 
DUnkirk 8-6178; or 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal., 
Exbrook 2-3365. 


‘ 


i: BOMBAY & 
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McCall's Magazine 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
McClatchy Newspapers 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
ete. Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


unis Record-Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
Middletown Press 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley, Inc. 
Milprint, Inc. 
Agency: Baker/Johnson & Dickinson 
Market Statistics 
Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
a a ae a 


Montreal Gazette 
Agency: The F. H. Hayhurst Co., Ltd. 


National Personnel Consultants 


New London Day 
—— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


New York New 

Agency: L. E. Mc@ivena & Company, Inc 
New York Time 

Agency: Altman- Stoller Advertising Agency 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 
Agency: Jerry Goldstein, Advertising 


Packaging Corporation of America 
Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc. 
Harry H. Packer Company 
Agency: Gillham Advertising Agency 
Pan-American World Airways 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Parade 
Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Plax Corporation 83-84-85-86 
Agency: Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
Portland (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 114 
Agency: Bochner Advertising 
Projection Optics 
Agency: Keyes, Martin & Company 
Purchasing 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Agency: Lennen & Newell, Inc. 


Sales Meetings 
Salisbury Post 
Agency: J. Carson seer Advertising 
Sheraton Corp. of Ameri 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Dursiine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
Silhouette Marine Ltd. 
Agency: Lester Harrison, Inc. 
Steinman Stations, Inc. (WGAL-TV) .... 
—- John Gilbert Craig Advertising 


Successful Farmi 
Agency: L. E. Mc 
Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 


Agency: Gray & Rogers, Advertising 
Tacoma News-Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Today's Secretary 

Agency: Fairfax, Inc. 
Together 

Agency: Harry Sturges Advertising 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Company . 
Agency: G. M. Basford Company 

U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: McManus, John & Adams 


Agency: Sutherland-Abbott 


WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


Wall St. Journal 

Agency: Martin K. Speckter & Associates 
Woonsocket Call 

Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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Take a Number 


Gent named James J. Driscoll 
stopped in to see us the other 
afternoon. Driscoll is a man 
who'd be lousy at poker: too 
animated. But, as ad manager 
for The Neville Chemical Co., 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), he 
recently spent a happy afternoon 
encouraging guests at his com- 
pany’s cocktail party—all 500 of 
‘em—to take a hand. 

Neville tossed its party in 
conjunction with the National 
Paint Show in Atlantic City. And 
Driscoll dreamed up a dandy 
way to sell his firm's offerings. 
He rounded up 2,600 playing 
cards, featuring various Neville 
products — the company makes 
hydrocarbon resins, solvents, 
plasticizers—their uses and ad- 
vantages on the back side. 
Everybody was urged to mingle 
with other guests and swap 
cards to make the best possible 
poker hand. These they dropped 
into envelopes. Twelve guests, 
with bank-night hands, won 
prizes—everything from a tran- 
sistor radio to flint lighters. 


Time-Teaser 

Patek Philippe is the Rolls 
Royce of the Swiss watch indus- 
try. It ought to be: The makers 
turn out only 23 watches a day. 
And PP president, gentleman 
named Pfister, insists his most 
important duty is to personally 
inspect all 23 before he goes 
home at night. 

Patek has been a limited na- 
tional advertiser since ’42—frac- 
tional-page, straight-sell ads in 
such top-drawer publications as 
The New Yorker and Town and 
Country. But last spring the 
firm’s American agency, Mogul 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., shifted 
gears. In behalf of PP it ran one 
of the first (the agency thinks it 
was actually the first) ad not 
illustrated by a watch model. 
And the ad, titled “Mr. Pfister’s 
Most Important Duty,” like the 
one following it-each a spread— 
was not designed to sell watches, 
per se. The object: To produce 
“greater consumer awareness 
and appreciation of Patek and 
perhaps to nurture the hope of 
future ownership.” So says Seth 
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Tobias, senior v-p of the com- 
pany'’s agency. 

The mission was accom- 
plished. But out of the ads came 
some happy sidelights. For one, 
the Henri Stern Watch Agency, 
Patek’s U.S. agent, received well 
over 200 Patek watches, many of 
antique vintage, reclaimed from 
attics and hidden closets. Own- 
ers, suddenly made aware of the 
value of their possessions, sent 
the watches in for repair and 
adjustment! 

The second ad? Headed sim- 
ply “To the 92 Women in Amer- 
ica Who Will Recei*:: Diamond 
Patek Philippe Watches This 
Year . . .” (price range, $950 to 
$7,500). The agency expects it 
will have ladies all over the 
country—but especially in Texas 
— weeping on Patek counters 
when they learn the stock has 
been sold out. 

Particularly if they learn that 
Patek Philippe has sold its time 
pieces to such lustrows names as 
Queen Victoria, the Grand Lama 
of Tibet, Maurice Chevalier, 
Admiral Byrd, Pope Pius IX and 
Teddy Roosevelt. 


Sexx in a Can 


Planned Obsolescence has 
probably reached its zenith in a 
new product from Tip ’n Twin- 
kle, Inc., Roanoke, Va. It’s 
called “Lady Chatterley’s Instant 
Sexx.” Oh, well, if you must 
know, thing's a 6-oz. Spraytainer 
can that dispenses a heavy 
Oriental perfume spray. Decora- 
tive label is printed in shocking 
pink and passionate purple — 
what else? . . . Sells for a buck. 
“Now that we've developed 
this,” says Ira Wolfson, president 
of Pace, Inc., “we can develop 
anything!” 

In the thinking stage is a 
companion product — “Lady 
Chatterley’s Instant De-Sexx.” 

Makes a man think. 
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The Kick Upstairs 


At a recent board of directors 
meeting of the National Sales 
Executives, we heard a nice little 
story, which must have a moral 
somewhere. Bart Wickstrum, 
senior v-p, marketing, Sylvania 
Electric Co., told it—on himself. 

Seems that when the presi- 
dent of the company wanted to 
make him v-p for marketing 
Wickstrum said “fine,” even 
though the title didn’t carry any 
more money. He couldn't resist 
telling the boss that if he were 
to be v-p—marketing, he’d make 
the people in the divisions with 
similar positions v-p—marketing, 
too. Shortly afterwards Wick- 
strum got an irate call from a 
dissatisfied customer. “I started 
to tell him he should take the 
matter up with the v-p—market- 
ing, for such-and-such division.” 

The customer broke in: “To 
hell with that! I want to talk 
with the sales manager!” 


Bits and Pieces 

“What is it they call the 50’s?” 
asked one of our men, suffering 
a momentary memory lapse. 
“You know . . . like the “Roaring 
Twenties’?” . . . “The Rigged 
Fifties?” suggested our little, 
blonde secretary . . . 

Inflation Note: The Wall 
Street Journal just ran an ad, 
from a mail order house in 
Yonkers, for wooden nickels—10 
cents each... 

Christmas is going to the 
dogs: Gaines Research Center 
estimates that American pet 
owners will spend $40 million 
on dogs this Yuletide. Happy 
gnawing, Rover. . . 

First came Remington, with 
its sight-and-sound advertise- 
ment in a recent issue of Look. 
Now Bourbon Street is joining 
Madison Avenue as part of a 
multi-million dollar program by 
Schenley-I. W. Harper Distillers 
Co. The distillers are offering a 
free jazz recording to customers 
in package stores in 15 states 
where regulations permit such 
largesse. Get these sample ti- 
tles: “You’ve Been a Good Old 
Wagon,” and “That’s a Plenty.” 
Hmmm... 


Cast 2-mil film from regular production run 
using PETROTHENE 239-27, printed in line 
gravure in six colors. 


Yes, its polyethylene 


When you add brilliant printability to the clarity, toughness, and other 
well-known advantages of polyethylene, you can offer your customers a 
packaging material that will work as a powerful merchandising tool for 
their products. Polyethylene film can be economically printed with clear, 
bright colors at high speeds and with sharp registration and good ink 
adhesion. Packages can be formed on automatic machinery — sealed by 
heat-sealing or with adhesives. 


Opens New Packaging Film Markets 
With package designs that combine sparkling, multi-colored printing with 
polyethylene film’s clarity, you can open up new packaging and merchan- 
dising opportunities for your customers. Printed film is now being used 
for dry-cleaner garment bags, produce packaging, soft goods overwrap, 
dairy and meat packaging, laundered shirt packaging, and many other 
applications where visibility, eye-catching color, and protection can be 
combined in a single package to give maximum sales appeal to the product. 


In supplying film for this growing market, keep in mind the special 
advantages of U.S.1. PETROTHENE® polyethylene resins: excellent drawdown 
properties... superior toughness/clarity ratio in finished film... wide 
selection of resins ideally suited for clear or printed packaging film. 
Contact your nearest U.S.I. sales office for information. 

U.S.1. is helping to expand your polyethylene film market with ads, similar 
to this one, addressed to the produce, food, dry-cleaning, and other package- 
using industries. These ads are designed to pre-sell your potential cus- 
tomers on the sales appeal and other advantages of polyethylene film 
packaging. To receive reprints of this advertising as it appears, write: 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Branches in principal cities 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all the other 
Chicago papers put together. Unmatched, also, 
is the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


